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REVIEW OF WEW BOOES. 
Réliiquie Diluviane ; or, Observations on the 
ic Remains contained in Caves, Fis- 
sures, and Diluvial Gravel, and 0% other 
ical Phenomena, attesting the Action of 
an Universal Deluge. By the Rev. W. Buck- 

land, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 303. London 1823. 

J. Marray. 
Tus important and interesting work, which 
is destined to take an eminent and lasting 
station in-the world of science, can, from its 
nature, be but imperfectly made known in a 
publication of our limit and character. Facts 
and reasoning bearing consecutively on a 

int so truly werthy of investigation by the 
Beings who inhabit this Earth, would suffer 
irreparably from dislocation in a brief re- 
view ; and where the most minute particular 
may serve to overturn or establish a theory, 
a consequently ought to be noticed, we 
feel it a not easily to be discharged to 
afford an adequate view of the volume now 
before us. As, however, ao imperfect sketch 
must be preferable toan idle abstinence from 
the labour, we shall endeavour to gratify our 
readers as well as we can with an analysis of 
Mr, Buckland’s Reliquiz. 

The original paper, giving an account of the 
remarkable, cave at Kirkdale* in Yorkshire, 
filled with the bones of many animals, having 
appeared in the Philosaphical Transactions, 
soon found its way, under varions forms, to 
the periodical press, aud has thus become so 
gencrally known as to:require no detailed 
description. The Copley medal awarded to 
its author, and other encouraging circum- 
stances, have induced him to prosecute his 
researches both in England and Germany, 
and the present enlarged inquiry is the result 
of his observations. To understand what we 
may have ‘te: state of these, itis needful to 
insert a portion of definition: 

“As I (says’Mr. B.) shall have frequent 
eecasion to make use of the word diluvinm, it 
may be necessary to premise, that I apply it 
to those extensive and general deposits of 
superficial loam and gravel, which appear to 
have been produced by the last great con- 
vulsion that has affected our planet ; and that 
with regard to the indications afforded by 
genlosy of such a convulsion, I entirely coin- 

e with the views of M. Cuvier, in consider- 
ing them as bearing undeniable evidence of 
& recent and transientinundation. On these 
grounds I have felt myself fully justified in 
applying the epithet diluvial, to the results of 
this great convulsion; of antediluvial, to the 
state of things immediately preceding it; 
and postdiluvial, or alluvial, to that which suc- 
= it, and has continued to the present 





* “ Kirkdale is situated about 25 miles NNE. 
of the city of York, between H and Kirby 
Moorside, near the point at which the east base 
of the Hambleton hills, looking towards Scar- 
borough, subsides into the vale of Pickering, and 
.™ = igen sea ry ag Komaiyasy district 
name of t! - 
land M ay u rn and fhe Cleve 


As throwing a light upon this remote 
question, the cave of Kirkdale is justly 
considered to offer some curious data; and 
Mr. Buckland expects that the discovery of 
other caves hereafter will add to the grounds 
for judging already obtained. The remains 
found imbedded in the instance alluded to, 
were preserved from decomposition by strata 
of loam and stalagmite, which effectually 
protected them from the action of the atmos- 
pheric air; and their different stages of decay 
were obviously owing to their possessing more 
or less of this protection. Teeth and bones 
of twenty-three species of animals, including 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, 
tiger, bear, ox, deer, &c. have been ascer- 
tained ; and the hypothesis respecting them 
is, that they belonged to various creatures 
devoured by hyzenas, of which this cave was 
the abode for generations, and it is calculated 
from their reliquiz, to the number of at least 
from 200 to 300 had heen its inhabitants pre- 
vious to the deluge. Mr. B. goes the length 
of demonstrating that the habits of these 
hyznas were similar to those of the hyena of 
the present day, though they are supposed 
to have been one-third larger than the largest 
specics which now exists, namely, the striped 
hysina of Abyssinia. From their dragging 
their prey, devouring bones; &c., he deduces 
all the peculiar appearances which render 
the cave of Kirkdale so extraordinary ; and 
comes tothe general inference thus oxbecied: 

_“ Phas the pheaomena of this cave seem 
referable to a periodimmediately antecedent 
to the last inundation of the earth, ‘and in 
which the world was inhabited by land ani- 
mals, almost all bearing a generic and many 
a specific resemblance to those which now 
exist; but.so completely has. the violence of 
that tremendous convulsion destroyed and 
remodelled the form of the antediluvian sur- 
face, that it is only. in caverns that have been 
protected from its ravages that we may ho 
to find uadisturbed evidence of events in the 
period immediately preceding it. ‘The bones 
already described, and the stalagmite formed 
before the introduction of the diluvial mud, 
are what I consider to be the products of the 
period in question. It was indeed probable, 
before the discovery of this cave, from the 
abundance in which the remains of similar 
species occur in superficial gravel beds, which 
cannot be referred to any other than a dilu- 
vial origin, that such animals were the ante- 
diluvian inhabitants not only of this country, 
but generally of all those northern latitudes 
in which their remains are found (but the 
proof was imperfect, as it was possible they 
might have been drifted or floated hither by 
the waters from the warmer regions of the 
earth;) but the facts developed in this char- 
nel-house of the antediluvian forests of York- 
shire demoustrate that there was a long suc- 
cession of years in which the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, had been the 

rey of the hysxnas, which, like themselves, 
inhabited England in the period immediately 





preceding the formation of the diluvial gravel ; 


and if they inhabited this country, it follows 
asa corollary, that they also inhabited all 
those other regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere in which similar bones have been 
found under precisely the same citcum- 
stances, not mineralized, but simply in the 
state of grave bones: imbedded in loam, or 
clay, or gravel, over great part of northern 
Europe, as wellas North America and Siberia. 
The catastrophe producing this gravel ap- 
pears to have been the last event that has 
operated generally to modify the surface of 
the earth, and the few local and partial 
changes that have succeeded it, such as tlie 
formation of deltas, terraces, tufa, torrent- 
gravel and peat-bogs, all conspire to show, 
that the period of their commencement was 
subsequent to that at which the diliviam was 
formed. - - - 
“Ttis not to my present purpose to discuss 
the difficulties that will occur on both sides, 
till the further progress of geological science 
shall have afforded us more ample information 
as to the stractare of our globe, and have sup- 
plied those data, without which all opinions 
that can be advanced on the subject must be 
premature, and amount to no more than 
plausible conjecture. At present I am cou- 
cerned only to establish two important facts, ° 
—Ist, That there ‘has been a recent and 
general inundation of the globe; and, 2d, 
That the: animals whose femains are found 
interred in the wreck of that inundation were 
natives of high north latitudes, and not drifted’ 
to their present place from equatorial regions 
by the waters that caused their’destruction. 
One thing, however, is nearly certain, viz. 
that if any change of climate has taken place, 
it took place suddenly; for how otherwise 
could the elephant’s carcass, found entire in 
ice at the mouth of the Leta, have been pre- 
served from putrefaction till it was frozen up 
with the waters ofthe then existing ocean ? 
Nor is it less probable that this supposed 
change was contemporaneous with, and pro- 
duced by, the same cause which brought on 
the inundation. What this canse was, whether 
a change in the inclination in the earth’s axis, 
or the near approach of a comet, or any other 
cause or combination of causes purely astro- 
nomical, is a question the discussion of wh 
is foreign to the object of the present memoir, 
- -- “In a geological point of view, the 
occurrence of these bones, under the cir- 
cumstances above described, is important, as 
illustrating the manner in which the bones of 
antediluvian animals may have been accu- 
mulated by falling into similar fissures, which 
are now filled up with diluvial mud and peb- 
bles; for if fissures existed (as they undoubt- 
edly did) on the. antediluvian face of the 
earth in much greater abundance than since 
that grand aqueous revolution, which has en- 
tirely filled ap so many of them with its de- 
tritus, there is no reason why the then exist- 
ing animals should not have fallen into them 
and perished, as modern animals do in the 
comparatively few cavities that remain still 





open in our limestone districts: and when we 
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consider that it is the habit of graminivorous 
animals to be constantly traversing the sur- 
face of the ground in eyery direction in pur- 
suit of food, it is obvious that they are sub- 
ject in a greater degree than these which are 
carnivorous to the perpetual danger of falling 
into any fissure or imperfectly closed chasm 
that may lie in their way ; and in this circum- 
stance we see an explanation of the compara- 
tively rare occurrence of the remains of beasts 
of prey in the asseons breccia of the antedilu- 
vian e, although they also occasionally 
perished in them, as the dogs do at this day 
in the open fissure at Duncombe Park, 

“Many of the arguments arising from the 
detail pf facts we have been describing in 
Yempire are applicable to the illustration 
of analogous phenomena, where the evidence 
of their history is Jess complete. In our own 
country there are seven other instances of 
bones similarly deposited in caverns, the 
origin of some of which, though pot before 
setisfactorily made out, becomes evident as 
a corollary from the proofs afforded hy the 
cave at Kirkdale; these arein the counties 
of Somerset, Derby, Deyon, and Glamorgan- 
shire.” 

Of the whole hypothesis we must say that 
it is yery ingeniously maintained on these 
data, though we are not prepared to ac- 
kpowledge that it has carried perfect con- 
velion to our minds, and overturned every 
other theory on the subject. If we find the 
bones of rats, rabbits, weasels, foxes, &c. of 
a post-diluyian period, might it not be urged 
with Plansibility, that the wreck of larger ani- 
mals also had been deposited in these caves 
by other agency than a general flood ? Thus, 
among the other caves with animal remains 
known in England, Mr. Buckland himself 








supplying their place in the animal economy 
of the renovated world? .With Hamlet we 
are compelled at last to exclaim, 

* There is more in these things than your phi- 
losophy has dreamed of.’’ 

But we must return to our author. His ac- 
counts of the other English caves, and of the 
caves in Germany, are very curious. The 
latter, where animal remains occuy in th 
same manner as at Kirkdale, he agrees with 
M. Cuvier in ascribing to bears ;* in other 
cases to natural effects of deluge. The general 
argument is thus laid down : 


‘*¢In the conclusion of my account of Kirk- 
dale, I stated, that its phenomena were de- 
cisive in establishing the fact, that animals 
which are now limited exclusively to warmer 
latitudes, e, g, the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, and hyena, were the antediluvian 
inhabitants of Britain, and not drifted north- 
wards by the dilnvian currents from more 
southern or equatorial regions, as had often 
been suggested, and was never till now dis- 
proved ; and I pointed out the inference with 
respect to.a probable change of climate in the 
northern hemisphere, which seems to follow 
from this circumstance. 

“Another important consequence arising 
directly from the inhabjted caves, and ossi- 
ferons fissures, the existence of which has 
been now shown to extend generally over 
Europe, is, that the present sea and land 
have not changed place; but that the ante- 
dilnvian surface of at least a large portion of 
the northern hemisphere was the same with 
the present; since those tracts of dry land 
in which we find the ossiferous caves and 
fissures must haye been dry also, when the 





ascribes those of Oreston, near Plymouth, to 
e animals having fallen in through an ante- 
diluvian crevice; and at Paviland, on the 
coast of Glamorgan, about fifteen miles from 
Swansea, where, besides bones of elephant, 
rhivoceras, bear, hyena, wolf, ox, deer, &c. 
and a great portion of the skeleton of a female 
(post-diluvian,) his proposition is, that the 
caves were inhabited during the time there 
was a British camp on the adjacent heights. 
Indeed this is quite obvious, from the state in 
which the skeleton was found, enveloped in a 
sort of cerement, and accompanied by ivory 
armlet-rings, cylindrical rods, shells, and a 
bone skewer or pin, &c. 
. rhe changes of six thousand years are dif- 
ficult to trace ; but without giving our faith 
to any theory, we must allow that the pur- 
snit of geological investigations as now carried 
on, though not penetrating beyond the mere 
outermost crast, is certainly calculated, if not 
entirely to explain those wonderful pheno- 
ena which have altered the face of the 
g obe, to lead to an acquisition of knowledge 
f the most interesting nature. Problems 
infinitely perplexing arise, it is true, at many 
ints; such, for example, as the organic 
mains of animals being found in strata, in 
single species, or so strangely mixed—some- 
times under masses of snperincumbent rock, 
at other times in later formations of sand or 
avel; how species became extinct, and, 
ore marvellous still, how new species sprung 
up? For we can readily imagine how one 
sort of bear and one sort ot hyena-—the former 
found in Germany, and the latter in Kirkdale, 
were destroyed over the face of the universe 


land animals inhabited or fell into them, in 
the period immediately preceding the inun- 
dation by which they were extirpated. And 
hence it follows, that wherever such caves 
and fissures occur, i. e. in the greater part of 
Europe, and in whatever districts of the other 


at one period by an overflow of waters; that 
this inundation produced all the varieties of 
cavernous-deposits, and of loam and-gravel, in 
which they are deposited ; thai 


t their various 


states of preservation depend on natural local 
causes; and that all the traces on the surfac 
of the globe demonstrate the truth of the 
Mosaic history of a Universal Deluge. 

union of that miracle with natural effects will 
perhaps strike the reflecting mind ; butwe 
have no room toenter npon the great questi 
aud can only ence more heartily recommend — 
Mr.. Buckiand’s very curious and important 
publication. 





Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied 4 


in the Western Pyrenees and South of France, 
in the years 1813-14. By Capt.Batty, &.&¢. 
4to. pp. 185. London 1823. J. Murray. 


THE numerous and admirable graphic illus- , 
trations of this work would alone entitle it to 
much notiee; and when we graft on these 
spirited and speaking dclineations ‘the Bri- 
tish feelings embarked in the scenes they re- 
present, we must allow to Captain Batty’s 
labonrs the praise of filling a desired space 
in the military history of the most brilliant 


war in which this country ever was engaged. 


Mountain contests are more liable to par- 
ticular incident than regular battles; and’ 
there is often a measure of romance, chi-’ 
valry, and personal exploit thrown into them, 
which affords variety and interest to their 


details. In setting such matters before us 


the author has employed both his pencil and 
his pen very meritoriously ; of the former we 
can give no specimen; and of the latter, 
having only last week accompanied another 
entertaining writer on a similar occasion, we 
shall limit our exemplifications to a briefer 
selection than the book otherwise deserves, ' 
It shall also be of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, and taken up after the passage of the 
Nivelle and the establishment of our winter 


Continents stich bones may be found’ under 
similar circumstances, there did not take 
place any such interchange of the surfaces 
occupied respectively by land and water, as 
many writers of high authority have conceived 
to have immediately succeeded the last great 
geological revolution, by an universal and 
transient inundation which has affected the 
planet we inhabit.” 


Upon this we need only observe that Mr. B. | with which every custom and regulation in 


proves ouly one half of his proposition ; what| use in our well-disciplined army were ob- 
relates to the submarine part of it ig still|served. The system, however, of inflicting 


quarters in St. Jean de Luz. Jan. 21, 18M, 

“©The Marquess of Wellington, accom- 
panied by all his staff, was in the constant 
habit of attending divine service, which was 
regularly performed every Sunday, in a square 
formed by the brigade of Guards, ow a sandy 
beach of the beautiful bay of St. Jean de Luz. 
This circumstance attracted the notice of the 
inhabitants, who on many occasions were 
struck with admiration at the perfect order 


corporal punishment must be held as an ex- 


aving gone so far into this important 
work, we are compelled to refer readers, for 
any further intelligence, to the volume itself. 
There they will learn the author’s opinions, 
that all human bones found in caves or strata 
are post-diluvian; that at the date of the 
Eaglish and German caves, this gut of the 
hemisphere was entirely inhabited by beasts, 
and became only at a later era the abode of 
jman; that these beasts were all extinguished 





* **M. Cuvier jn his first edition states, that the 
bones found in these caverns are identical over 
an extent of more than 200 leagues ; that thrce- 
fourths of the whole belong to two species of 
bear, both extinct ; the ursus speleus and ursus 
arctuidéus, and two-thirds of the remainder to 
extinct hyenas; a very few to a large species of 
the cat family, being neither a lion, tiger, panther, 

but most resembling the jaguar of 


S 
4 





by one A ig convulsion; but these having 
vanished, where are we to seek the cause of 
a hew and distinct race ofbears and hyenas 


South Anierica; with them is found a species of 


ception ; for the observanse of it was always 
sure to excite their utmost astonishment, that 
stich a summary punishment, among men 80 
orderly and weil disciplined, could possibly 
be necessary. It is not meant here to discuss 
the propriety of a measure, which the oldest 
officers, with few exceptions, assert from ex 
perience to be indispensable in the govern- 
ment of English soldiers, but merely to stale 
the fact of its having operated wntaventey 


on the feelings and opinions of the Frene 


inhabitants, which, on all other points, were 


decidedly with us.” 
Previous to crossing the Adour, 


‘‘ The French had stationed some gun-boats 
in the bend of the Adour, opposite to the 
village of Boucaut, with a view, probably, of 


giving greater security to their intre 


camp by a flanking fire. As soon as they 
discerned Colonel Maitland’s brigade de- 
bouching from the Bois de Bayonne, 4 Ca: 





uttoms and a wolf or dog (not distinguishable 
frou a recent species,) a fox, and plete 























nonade was commenced from their boat 
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against it; part of the rocket brigade was 
immediately sent to the river’s edge, and 
some of Colonel Congreve's reckets being 
discharged from thence, the boats’ crews 
sought safety by rowing higher up the river, 
uader cover of the citadel and works ; not, 
however, before the soldiers had the satistac- 
tion of seeing the rockets strike some of the 
gun-hoats, and sink them. The effect of the 
rockets was very rematkable, darting through 
the water like fiery serpents, and piercing 
the sides of the boats, burning, apparently, 
even under the water with undiminished force. 

% The enemy had also a corvette at anchor 
higher up the river, under the walls of the 
town; and as it was feared that a vessel of 
such size, well armed, might at some fature 
day be employed for the destruction of the 
intended bridge of vessels, the eighteen- 
pounders were brought to bear on her, and 
continned an unremitting fire during a great 
part of the day, freqnently using red-hot 
shot; but all attempts to set fire to the vessel 
were unattended with success. The captain 
of the corvette, however, with about thirty of 
the erew, were killed, and the tri-coloured 
ensign was shot away from the flag-staff, 
amidst loud eheers from the allied troops ; 
but the enemy quickly displayed it again, and 
nailed it to the masthead. Many of the in- 
habitants of Bayonne came out upon the pro- 
menade skirting the river, apposite the walls 
of the city, to witness the cannonade; and 
amongst them, as it was afterwards stated, 
was an unlucky barber, who, inflamed with 
martial ardour, imprudently came within range 
of oar guns, while playing on the corvette, 
and’ had his head carried off by a shot which 
passed completely through the vessel. 

The day on which the cannonading took 
place was so remarkatily fine, and the sur- 
rounding scenery so varied and enlivened by 
the bustle displayed both on land and water, 
that it seemed more like some occasion of 
public rejoicing, than the hazardous effort of 
an army to make a fresh inroad into the ter- 
ritory of a formidable adversary.’” 

The passage of the Adour itselfis a striking 
picture of mixed warfare : 

The whole of the 24th was occupied in 
ferrying over the first division. The second 
brigade of Guards, the two brigades of the 
King’s German Legion, wider General Hinu- 
ber and Colonel Busch, and part of a Portu- 
guesé’ rik oe were conveyed to the right 
bank; and, in the afternoon, the first brigade 
of Guards was marehing down to the beach 
to, take its turn in crossing, when the squa- 
dron ander Admiral Penrose was discovered 
in the Offing, and the vessels destined to 
form the bridge over the Adour making for 
the mouth of the river. The wind had be- 
come more favourable, but the surfincreased 
ina proport.onate degree, rolling heavy waves 
over the bar of sant already mentioned. This 
bar of sand, extending from the right bank of 
the river nearly across its mouth, renders the 
entrance to the harbour particularly danger- 
ous whenever the wind is high ; and, as it 
changes its position with the change of wind 
and tide, it requires at different seasons of 
the year a totally different pilotage. Towards 
the close of the evening the sky became over- 
cast with heavy clouds, the wind rose, and 
threatened a violent storm; the whole ex- 
tent of coast exhibited a tremendous and un- 
tyra of art, and the weary waves 

ar were awfal and. 
me O'Reilly, with-a pilot, had Giesat 
the squadron in the early part of the 


day, to endeavour to effect a landing ; but in{ hind the sand-hills on the borders of the 
attempting to reach the shore, his boat was| marsh in front of the intrenched camp. A 
upset, and himself thrown into the sea, hav-|drammer in the third battalion of the first 
ing received from the boat a violent blow on} Guards had got upon the summit of the sand- 
his back, which stunned him; fortunately,| hill, but had, not.,been there many moments 


however, he was saved; and, as soon as suffi-| before a cannon-shot, fired from a battery 
ciently recovered, he contrived to get the] of the intrenched camp nearest to the Adour, 


of troops to the right bank.” 


ceeded this adventurous movement. The 
blockade was a severe duty : 


- - ** The troops, during the whole period 
fortress of Bayonne, from its first investment 
suffered. to sleep undressed. The service 


was naturally supposed the enemy woald not 
suffer a favourable moment ‘to pass for at- 


wholly depended for its communications. 

‘* Whenever the troops were discovered by 
the enemy from the citadel, they were im- 
mediately fired upon; and it was found ex- 
pedient te place even the sentinels in sueh 
situations that they might be able to guard 
their posts without exposing their persons. 
It frequently occurred that they were shot 
whilst impradently, or inadvertently, step- 
ping forward from behind the walls and 


sort would be always much more disadvan- 


necessary exposure, 


to the cessation of hostilities, were never} the Allies ail around. 


tempting the destruction of the bridge of} the Box.’ 
vessels, on which the allied army almost|in drawing rude sketches on the garden- 


boat launched into the river, and was there| pierced the ground directly underneath his 
of the greatest service in aiding the transport | feet, and brought down the frightened dram- 


mer headlong amongst his comrades below, 


: The defeat of Soult at Orthes, and the close} who were much amused on discovering that 
investment of the citadel of Bayonne, suc- | he had not sustained the slightest injury. - - - 


‘The enemy erected a tall mast on the 
cavalier of the south-west bastion, supporting 
a sort of round top, boarded at the sides, for 


that they remained in observation of the| the purpose of placing there a sentinel, who 


was thus enabled to overlook the positions of 
This was a subject of 
great jealousy to our soldiers, who were 


was, besides, one of peculiar anxiety, as it} anxious to see the first cannon directed 


against so dangerous an overseer, whom they 
always designated by the name of ‘ Jack in 
Many of them amused themselves 


walls and sides of the houses, with burnt 
sticks, apparently consoling themselves by 
representing Jack in his box, with out- 
stretched arms, in the moment of expiring 
from a cannon-shot, which was duly depicted ; 
their animosity was, in fact, very particularly 
directed against this, as they called it, unfair 
advantage.” 

The decisive battle of Toulouse is finely 
described ; but we can only give a sketch 


hedges which had concealed them. Strict| or two: 
orders were given not te return the fire of ) 
the enemy, as partial engagements of such «| Hope, accompanied by all his staff, went for- 


“In the early part of the attack, Sir John 


ward to ascertain the enemy’s movements 


tageous to the blockading force, prior to the | against St. Etienne; and wishing to arrive 
arrival of their battering train, than to the| there by the shortest way, entered the cross 
French, seenrely posted as they were in so|road, or lane, before described, not aware 
strong a work as the citadel. Occasional in-| that a great part of it was in the enemy’s 
stances occurred which shewed the extreme | possession, and that the picquets of the right 
accuracy of the French artillerymen in puint-| flank had fallen back when the French ¢o- 
ing their cannon; and afforded the most con-|lumns pierced the line of outposts. 
vincing proofs of the absolute necessity of| not proceeded far, before he discovered, by a 
keeping our sentinels in places where they} faint glimmer in the horizon, that he was 
could not be discovered ; and where, throngh|upon the point of riding into the enemy's 
holes pierced for that purpose in the garden-|line, and immediately ordered his staff to 
walls, or through the hedges, they could ob-| face about and get out of the hollow road. 
serve the enemy's movements, without un-| The general,with his aide-de-camp Lieutenant 
A soldier, of the Ger-| Moore, and Captain Herries of the Quarter- 
man Legion, had been posted at the angle of | Master General’s Department, were in front, 


He had 


a large house, with directions to look round | and consequently the last in retiring; how- 
the corner from time to time, but on no ac-| ever, before they could get out of the road, 


count to remain exposed. 


Unfortunately, | the French infantry came up to about twelve 


he placed one leg beyond the angle of the| yards’ distance, and began firing. Sir John 


building, and in a moment afterwards it wax|Hope’s horse: received three balls and in- 


earried off by a cannon-shot. This might} stautly fell dead, bringing him to the ground, 
have been accidental; but a second and third | and entangling his foot under its side. Lien- 


eonvince us it was not se, 


instance immediately following, served to|tenant Moore and Captain Herries immedi- 
A soldier of the | ately dismounted to his assistance, and were 


Light Infantry belonging to those stationed | in the act of attempting to raise the General 


enemy. The soldier was desired occasion 


conceal himself again as quickly as possible 


he, however. had the rashness to\stand boldly | the horse’s side. 


at St. Bernard, under the command of Lord | and disengage his foot, when the latter officer 
Saltoun, was posted behind a breast-work | fell severely wounded ; and, as ill-luck would 
dug across the road which leads from the | have it, the instant after a ball struck Lieu- 
subarb of St. Etienne towards Boucaut, not|tenant Moore and shattered his right arm. 
far from the bank of the Adour. This road | The General himself received a slight wound 
was looked down upon from the citadel, and | in the arm, and the French soldiers instantly 
was guarded with extreme jealousy by b came up and made them all prisoners. It 
y 


appeared that they were only able to extri- 


to look over the breast-work, but always to) cate Sir John Hope by drawing his leg out of 


:| the boot, which was afterwards found ander 
As the French were con- 


upright on it, and- was instantaneously killed | ducting the General along the road towards 


two. 





by a cannen-ball, which literally cut him in| Bayonne, he was again struck by a ball, sup- 


posed to be fired from our own picquets, which 


“ A similar instance of. their accuracy in| wounded him severely in the foot. 
fiviag occurred on the 23d of February, when : | was | 
Colonel Maitland’s brigade took shelter be-| charge; and the battalion, rising ia mass, 


-~+- At length; the signal was given to 
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rushed forward with an appalling - shout ; 
the Coldstream battalion, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Woodford, charging the enemy in the 
opposite flank at the same moment. This 
well-combined attack decided, immediately, 
the contest on this part of the line; for the 
French, fearing to have their retreat upon 
the citadel cut off, ran. with all speed to 
scramble through the difficult hollow lane, 
which, in a few moments after, was again in 
possession of the Guards. A most destrac- 
tive fire was instantly commenced by both 
battalions against the French, in their retreat 
over the glacis of the citadel within the 
covered way. 

- - - “ When the enemy was driven out of 
St. Etienne, a field-piece was brought to bear 
on the retreating columns, and no less than 
thirteen rounds of grape and canister shot 
were fired with effect at them, as they re- 
treated down the great road into St. Esprit : 
the slaughter at this point was terrific. 

** Towards the close of the action the moon 
had risen, and, as dawn broke over the scene 
of battle, we began to discern the dreadful 
havoc that had been made; the French and 
English soldiers and officers were lying on all 
sides, either killed or wounded; and.so in- 
termixed were they, that there appeared to 
have been no distinct line belonging to either 
es 
“Jt would be almost impossible to convey 

an idea of the effect produced by the nu- 
merous flashes from the cannon and the spark- 
ling light from the musketry ; or of the con- 
fused noise from the, roar of cannon, the 
bursting of shells, and the cheers of the sol- 
diers, intermingled with the piercing shrieks 
and groans of the dying and wounded. At 
times the darkness was in part dispelled by 
the bright blne light of fire-balls thrown from 
the citadel, to shew the assailants where to 
direct their guns ; which they effectually did, 
by the great briiliancy with which they burned. 
Some of these fire-balls and shells fell in the 
midst ofthe depot of fascines, which instantly 
caught fire and burut with great fierceness, 
so as to require constant exertions before 
they could be extinguished. Several houses 
caught fire, aud two in particular burnt for a 
time with great violence, casting a lurid light 
under the vaulted clouds of smoke which rose 
to the skies. It seemed as ifthe elements of 
destruction had all burst forth together over 
this deep ensanguined scene of two contend- 
ing armies. The loss, as may well be imagined, 
was severe, during so hard a conflict on a 
narrowly circumscribed space. - - - 

“After the engagement was over, a mo- 
mentary truce took place on the outposts, 
and the officers of both armies conversed 
together. On oar expressing the deep regret 
we felt at the useless sacrifice that had been 
made of so many brave men, it was quite dis- 
gusting to observe the nonchalance affected by 
these gentlemen, and the light manner in 
which they pretended to treat it, remarking 
that, after all, it was nothing more than a 
petite promenade militaire. But it would be 
difficult to convey an idea of their astonish- 
ment, when we informed them of the events 
which had recently occurred in Paris, and 
they would not believe it possible that their 
idol Napoleon had abdicated the throne.” 

Soult and Suchet soon after gave in their 
adhesions to the Bourbons; and “ on the 
28th of April, at mid-day, the white flag was 
hoisted in the citadel, and in the grande place 
of the town; the whole garrison was under. 


from their artillery. complimented the re- 
appearance of the ancient standard.” 

With the war we must here conclude, and 
with the work itself, adding only a paragraph 
or two: F 

“ At the mouth of the Adour, we noticed 
a simple and very successful mode of catch- 
ing salmon. The fisherman walks along the 
beach, following the direction of the current, 
and distending an oblong net by means of a 
long slender pole, which partly floats on the 
surface of the water ; a slender cord is fixed 
to the lower angle of the net at its farthest 
end, and is held by the fisherman, in readi- 
ness to be pulled tight the moment a fish 
strikes against the net ; by this simple con- 
trivance he is enabled to take very fine 
salmon. He scrapes a hole in the sand, and 
covers up the fish to be kept fresh till the 
fishing-time is over, for this process is un- 
successfal when the current is running strong. 
The market-place at Boucaut was supplied 
in this manner with abundance of remarkably 
fine salmon, which were sold at a moderate 
rate.” 

In the Pays des Landes the “ tract of fir 
forests is very thinly inhabited. The peasants 
generally wear long trowsers, a kind of 
spencer-jacket, and a worsted cap stuck on 
the crown of the head, like a Scotchman’s 
bonnet ; their hair, thick and bashy, hanging 
below it. We this day saw, for the first time. 
some of these people striding away throngh 
the sands on remarkably high stilts, well 
known to be in common use throughout the 
whole Pays des Landes. These machines are 
of various heights, from two to five feet and 
upwards. The foot is protected by a slip of 
sheep-skin wrapped round the projecting 
piece on which it rests, and the stilt strapped 
to theleg. A very long balance-pole is car- 
ried- cressways like that in the hands of a 
tight-rope dancer, and is made use of as a 
prop tosupport them when the peasants meet 
and converse together, or when they rest for 
any length of time. They are, however, re- 
markably dexterous in balancing themselves 
upon their tall stilts, even without the assist- 
ance of a pole ; and, by an almost impercep- 
tible change of position of one stilt, in re- 
covering. their equilibrium when they feel 
themselves somewhat unsteady. We were 
much amused by —s a parcel of boys, on 
their stilts, scramble for ten-sous pieces, 
which they were to have, on condition of 
picking them up, without supporting them- 
selves on their hands. 

“It was no uncommon thing to see a 
peasant mounted on his long stilts, resting 
his back against a cottage, and talking to 
young women on the upper floor. Many of 
the shepherds wear jackets entirely made of 
sheep-skins, and their appearance in this 
dress, mounted on their high stilts, is so sin- 
gular, that, when seen at a distance, a stran- 
ger would hardly persuade himself that they 
belonged to the Sree species. - - - 
“During this day’s march we had an op- 
portunity of observing the process of extract- 
ing pitch from the firs. A clear dry spot of 
ground is chosen in the centre of the woods, 
on which is formed a sort of kiln, raised about 
a couple of feet above the ground; the kiln 
is circular, :and its sides, sloping downwards 
towards the centre, form a very shallow 
frustum of.a cone; a hole is left in the cen- 
tre, which communicates with a reservoir 
below, and thence by a narrow channel with 





arms, and a salute of three hundred rounds 





the exterior of the kiln. The firs are barked, 
and cut into small pieces, about a foot in 


length and thzee inches in thickness ; these 
bits are piled up end-ways with very 

regularity upon the conical base, and the 
diameter of the pile is gradually diminished 
till the whole forms a sort of dome. The 
pile is then covered with a thin layer of 
earth, which is beaten down to form an even 
crust. Thus prepared, the wood is lighted 
from the apertare below, and it is suffered 


| to barn till the whole of the wood is charred; 


the resinous matter, exuding by the heat, is 
of a deep glossy black colour.” 

With this extract we close. To those who 
desire any higher proof than constant victory, 
of the great military talents of Wellington, 
we advise the perusal of this volume, which 
is full of instances of his transcendent skill, 
penetration, and foresight ; and to those who 
would read a well written narrative illus- 
trated in a most characteristic manner, it will 
be found to possess equally strong attractions, 





Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, 
and Adam Blair. 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood ; London, Cadel. 1823. 

ALTHOUGH we are now accustomed to esti- 

mate the value of this species of production 

by a high scale, the talent displayed in the 
novel of Reginald Dalton is of an order to 
put ite author above the fear of critical con- 
clusions. We will not flatter him (whoever 
he may be) with saying that his Valerius is 
excellent throughout, though it has many ex- 
cellences; nor that his Adam Blair is ad- 
mirable, theugh it possesses some powerfrl 
writing, and is chiefly stained by its atrocious 
story ; nor that his Reginald Dalton is of the 

School of the Great Unknown, though in truth 

it often displays a knowledge of human na- 

turé, and exhibits character in a style not 
tinworthy of that marvellous man—for these 
woald indeed be, in our judgment, antruths. 

But we will say, that among the many pub- 

lications of the day deserving the good word 

of the reviewer, and the thanks of the novel 
reader, this will not be found the least de- 
serving. Itis only, in fact, in consequence 
of its approach to the grand standard of our 
time, that we elaborate (in running-hand) 
our exordium, and mention in one paragraph 
the anthor of Waverley and any other author. 

The former is of a genius so fine, that even 

when he is below the common line, it is only 

Homer that nods ; or, to use a new instead 

of a hacknied allusion, we see the distaff is 

in the hands of a Hercules ; and if we titter, 
like the nymphs of Omphale, at his awkward- 
ness in this particular of spinning, we feel, 
like their mistress, that he is a being of un- 
rivalled strength—but, so far from slapping 
him with our sandals, would not shake the 
dust off their soles against him. Then when 
another nears him in a happy page, we are 
not unwilling to yield the comparative praise ; 
no matter if, as in this instance, the snb- 
current shows more of the real calibre of the 
writer, than the flight of his highest success. 

But we, critics, get into mixed metaphor in 

spite of our common sense, which is above 

our common rules, and therefore cannot with 
any decency go into very critical apalysis. 

And indeed we have always felt how much 

easier it was to find fault than to write—aye, 

to correct than te write correctly: and we 
comport ourselves accordingly. 

Reginald Dalton is from the pen of aclever 

man. Whether or not he could have done 

better had he taken more pains, we leave to 
his own ion. To us he seems to possess 





power equal to a more perfect work, had he 
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chosen to ruminate and digest; but he has 
taken the tone of that Magazine so well 
known by the name of his Edinburgh pub- 
lisher (and so. full of smartness and ability,) 
and what in a Magazine essay or jeu d’esprit 
would amuse, when carried into the detail of 
three volumes sometimes offends. Thus we 
observe, in parts, the style quite unfit for the 
story. A person in real distress describes it 
colloquially, or in jocular banter, which we 
may allow to the misfortunes of others, but 
never unfeelingly give to our own (ex. gr. see 
page 157, vol. 1, where a man of sentiment 
ints his deepest distresses as if he were 
aeeenale describing some comic errors in 
which he had no concern—except being an 
author:) Another of the deformities in this 
book is the slang with which it is occasionally 
blotted. Neither as an English writér nor a 
painter of English manneys, can these low 
passages be justified, for they are particular, 
not general ; and he who paints portraits from 
the Fives Court will be unintelligible to nine- 
tenths of his readers, and probably disgustinz 
to nine-tenths of the remaining tithe. Thus, 
for instance, a street brawl is sketched: 

‘A violent tassle ensued: One fellow 
aimed a blow at the priest’s head, which he 
parried secundum artem, and returuel with 
energy. Of two that attacked Reginald, 
one got a push in the midriff that made him 
sick as a dog; the other, after inflicting a 
sharp cat with his stick, was repaid by a 
crashing blow that might have shivered the 
scapula of a Molineaux. The priest and ano- 
ther fellow, getting intoclose embrace, rolled 
down together, town uppermost, in the 
kennel. Black eyes and bloody noses were 
a drug. Reginald broke a bludgeon; but 
the poker flew from his grasp in doing so. 

Fists. sounded Jike hammers for a few 
seconds.” - - - 

This is poor stuff, and especially from one 
who can draw so. fine a landscape of an an- 
cient baronial mansion as the following : 

“ The gateway is almost in the heart of the 
village, for the Hall of -Grypherwast had 
been reared long before English gentlemen 
conceived it to be a point of dignity to 

-have no. humble roofs near their own, A 
beautiful stream ruos hard by, and the ham- 
Jet.is almost within the arms of the princely 
forest, whose ancient oaks, and beeches, and 
gigantic pine-trees, darken and ennobie the 
aspect of the whole surrounding region. The 
peasantry, who watch the flocks and herds in 

- those deep and grassy glades ; the fishermen, 

.who draw their subsistence trom the clear 
waters of the river ; and the woodmen, whose 

_ axes resound all day long among the inex- 
haustible thickets—are the sole inhabitants 
of the simple place. Over their cottages the 
Hall of Grypherwast has predominated for 
many long centuries, a true old Northern 
manor-house, not devoid of a certain magni- 
ficence in its general aspect, though making 
slender pretensions to any thing like ele- 
gance in its details. The central tower, 
square, massy, rude, and almvat destitule of 
windows, recalls the knightly and troubled 

period of the old Border wars; while the 
over-shadowing roofs, carved balconies, and 
multifarious chimneys, scattered over the 
rest of the building, attest the successive in- 
fluence of many more or less-tasteful genera- 
tions. Excepting in the original baronial 
tower, the upper parts of the house are all 
formed of oak, bat this with such an air of 


‘strength and solidity, as might well shame 
many modern structures raised of better ma- 


terials. Nothing could be more perfectly in 
harmony with the whole character of the 
place, than the autumnal brownness of the 
stately trees around. The same descending 
rays were tinging with rich lustre the outlines 
of their bare tranks, and the projecting edges 
of the old-fashioned bay-windows which they 
sheltered ; and some rooks of very old family 
were cawing over head almost in the midst 
of the hospitable smoke-wreaths. 

‘* Within a couple of yards from the door 
of the house, an eminently respectable-look- 
ing old man, in a powdered wig, and very rich 
livery of blue and scarlet, was sitting on a 
garden-chair, with a pipe in his mouth, and 
a cool tankard within his reach upon the 
ground.” 

Bat not to let our friends into more of the 
secret of the tale than may be agreeable, and 
at the same time to observe something like 
intelligibility in our critique, we mast state 
that this was the abode of the family of Dal- 
ton, to which Reginald, the hero, was nearly 
related. On the present occasion, he and 
his father, the worthy Vicar of Lannwell, 
were paying a visit to its owner, the head of 
the house of Dalton, whom they find in his 
chamber. confined by the gout. 

*« The Squire made an effort, and rose from 
the abyss of his enormous elbow-chair, to 
welcome them. Mrs. Elizabeth laid down 
her knitting with a most cordial smile ; and 
even Barbara, now that she was under her 
own roof, and had guests to receive, acquitted 
herself with an air of frankness totally unlike 
any thing that Reginald had seen her exhibit 
while at Thorwold. 

*¢ © My brother has just left us,’ said she, 
*’tis so unfortnnate—but he’s to be with us 
again to-morrow ; and, in the meantime——’ 

“¢ They’ll eat their dinner, to be sure,’ 
interrupted the Squire ; ‘ and if there was 
but one bottle of wine in my cellar, they 
should have it. Betty—Betty, my dear, you 
know best about such things—just desire the 
Bishop to fetch some of the old green seal.’ 

‘“* Mrs. Betty whispered Thomas, who had 
just re-entered the room, and who signified, 
by a knowing smile, that his foot needed no 
guide to the binn in question, In the mean 
time, a table was covered at the opposite 
side of the chamber, and in the course of a 
very few.minutes the three travellers were 
paying their best respects to the hachi. 

‘*A very ingenious anthor has recently 
written a very delightful Essay on the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Sickness,’—but he has omitted one 
charming moment,—I mean that when the 
convalescent man receives in his chamber 
the first visit of a friend whose face has never 
approached him during the severity of his 
illness. The Squire of Grypherwast was now 
in full enjoyment of this. The associations 
of the sick-room were just vanishing beneath 
the influence of new looks and new voices, 
and ere the strangers had made an end of 
their repast, he had already got the length 
of declaring he felt himselt so much better, 
he thought he might ventare on a glass of 
claret. 

“In vain did Mrs. Elizabeth shake her 
head :—in vain did Miss Barbara lift her 
hands and:her eyes: in vain did even the 
old Bottleholder whisper: caution as he set 
a glass of the smallest size before him. The 
Squire’s glee was up—the little round, table 
was. wheeled towards the fireside, and the 
first smack of ‘the green seal,’ bathed his 
lips in Elysium. 





“‘ With what slow deliberate satisfied gusto 





did he imbibe the ‘molten ruby!’ No gulp- 
ing, as if it had been water, and merely in- 
tended for the destruction of thirst;—no ;— 
drop descend after drop, calmly, leisurely : 
every individual liquid atom came in contact 
with the palate over which it glided ;—no 
waste of that precious dew: Had it been 
nectar and poured by Hebe, it could not have 
been drained more devoutly.—The ancient 
butler stood in the door-way with his mild 
eyes fixed on his master, while the draught 
descended. The Squire’s eye met his just 
as it was over.—With a sort of half-apolo- 
getic, half-quizzical nod, he filled the glass 
again to the brim, beckoned to the time- 
honoured serving-man, and, handing the 
bumper to him over his left shoulder, whis- 
pered, ‘Take away this dwarf’s cup, my 
Lord Bishop ; I suppose you thought we were 
going to be at the dram bottle.’-—He con- 
cluded this brief but intelligible address, with 
humming waggishly enough the old tune of 
‘¢ Busy curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I,” 
Thomas reverently bowed,—cast a self-re- 
proaching glance on tlhe diminutive glass, 
tossed the contents over his tongue with a 
single jerk, and then, with all the solemn 
gravity of a Zeno, replaced the rejected vessel 
by one, whose tall, solid, transparent, flower- 
woven stalk, towered some six inches above 
the board. 

‘In short, it was plain the night was to 
be a jolly one. The ladies retired with sour 
looks, when the tone in which the second 
magnum was called for had sufficiently indi- 
cated that a third might chance to follow— 
and the gentlemen saw no more of them until 
next morning. There was a great deal of 
talk about Reginald’s approaching entrance 
to the University ; and the Squire, who also 
had worn the square cap in his day, although, 
perhaps, it had never sat quite so familiarly 
about his ears as the hunting one, was not 
loath to have the opportunity of calling up 
fifty long forgotten stories about proctors bit, 
and bull-dogs baffled. Chisney, surveying 
with his quick and wicked glances the portly 
and rotund old rural invalid, could not help 
smiling to hear him representing himself in 
the light of a gay young spark, swaggering 
along Magdalen meadow in a flowing silk 
gown, and flirting with damsels that had long 
ago slept under Carfax. Every now and then, 
however, the good Squire was careful to 
interweave some parenthesis of pradential 
warning—‘ Ah, you laugh, you young dogs,’ 
he would say, ‘you laugh to hear me telling 
of all these foolish pranks; but let them 
langh that win, my lads ; what does the old 
Archdeacon’s rhyme say, Mr. Chisney? you 
must have seen it ere now in the window of 
Merton Church.—Ah! hang it, I’m rusted 
sorely now-a-days! how does it run, man? 

—— Post nisum, usum—visum, 
Nay, confound it, I thought I could have re- 
membered that too.—Hang it, hang it, you 
dog, you’re new off the irons, how goes it?’ 

“Frederick muttered a little to himself, 
and then spouted without hesitation the old’ 
leoline lines, . ie 
Post visum, risum ; post risum, venit in usum ; 
Post usum, tactum ; post tactum venit in actum ; 
Post actum factum ; post factum poenitet actum. 

“ ¢ Yes, yes,’ quoth the Squire ; ‘that’s the 
very thing—how should I have forgot it— 


Post pactum, factum, post actum poenitet factum ; 
but ’tis all as good and true in English as in 
Latin, after all. O you young devils, beware 
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of wine and wantonness—beware of wine and 
-whotonness, I say—hut John, John, cousin 
‘John, your glass is empty, man.’” 

For variety’s sake we must postpone the 
conclusion of this notice till our next. 


Mt Riccio Rapito, di Alessandro Pope, tradotto 
in Italiano, da 8. Uzielli. Livorno 1822. 


Iris gratifying to observe the progress which 
English literature is continually making in 
other countries. We lately noticed the trans- 
lation into the Italian language, by an Eng- 
lish lady, of a grave English prose-tale,— 
* Rasselas ;” we are now about to notice the 
translation, into the same tongue, by an 
Italian gentleman, of a sprightly English 
_poem,— The Rape of the ek.” 

8. Uzielli’s undertaking must have been a 
very difficult one. Putting out of the ques- 
tion the singularly felicitous invention of 
Pope’s “‘ Rape of the Lock,”’ there is perhaps 
tio work in the English language which ex- 
Cels it in sprightliness and elegance, both of 
thonght and of diction. We. believe that, 
although several Italian translations of ‘The 
Rape of the Rock’’ have at different times 
appeared, this is the first that has been made 
in rhyme; a quality which certainly seems 
to be essential to the adequate transmission 
of the spirit and point of the original. Making 
allowance for the constraint to which every 
translator, and more especially every tranis- 
lator of a highly polished production, is sub- 
jected, we have the pleasure to say that, in 
our opinion, 8, Uziclli has executed liis task 
with considerable ability and success. If we 
do hot often meet with those graceful con- 
structions, which are so fascinating in the 
delightful langtiage of Italy, as written by 
her most celebrated poets, we are in a great 
measure compensated by the fidelity of the 
version ; a circumstance which must render 
*© Tl Riccio Rapito”” peculiarly interesting 
and advantageous to the student of the Italian 
language. 

As instances of the merit of this pleasing 
little volume, we will quote a few passages. 
The following: appear to us to be eminently 
happy, as conveying the genuine feeling of 
the original: 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

Volgi; volgi lo sguardo a’ vezzi suoi, 

E a difetti, ed error pensa,—se puci ! 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart ; 

Amaz’d, confus’d, he found his power expir'd, 

Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

It Silfo, ente immortal! sagace vede 

Ch’ eritro quel cor terrestre amante ha regio ; 

Freme a tal vista, e’l suo poter cessato, 

Sospirando s’invola, e cede al fato. 

Pope’s admirable description of the game 
of Ombre is extremely well rendered in the 
following stanzas; with which we shall con- 
clude our remarks: 

Ve’ quattro Re di maéstoso aspetto 

Per mustacchj e per barba irta e senile 

E quattro regie Donne, a cui mazetto 

Scelto di fiori orna la man gentile, 

E simbolico scettro, altrui da segno 

Di lor soiive mansuetto regno. 

Vengon poscia altrettanti Eroi Valletti 

Snelli di forme, e nel vestir succinti, 

Con alabarde in mano, in capo elmetti ; 

Ed ecco alfine in pid color distinti 
Reggimenti di carte, ecco squadroni 








Pronti sul verde piaho a ree tenzoni, 


Qual condottier, pria che la pugna inizie, 
Attende a rassegnar le accolte genti, 
Sul numero e’l valor di sue milizie 
Tenne alquanto i pensier Belinda intenti ; 
Poi dicea ** Questo giuoco é el pid sicuro: 
Sian Trionfo le Picche !” e Picche furo. 


Non dissimili a bruno Eridpe Duce 

Or si muovono a l’urto i Mattadofi ; 
Spadiglia gia due prigionier conduce, 

E primo cinge i trionfali allori; 
Segue Maniglia, e con egual vittoria, 
Toglie a due libertade itisieme e gloria. 


Nel marsiale agon Basto succedé, 
E non minor trofeo co’ voti affretta 
Ma aventuroso men, furor sue prede 
Solo una nobil carta, e l'altra abbietta : 
Ora il canuto Re di Picchi muove, 
E si dispone a mémorahde prove. 


Appena il destro pid passando nostra 

Fuor del pezzato manto ond’ 2 coperto: 
Ve’ come quel ribelle a terra Ei prostra, 

Che osando opporsi a lui ( Fante inesperto!) 
Dopo breve tenzon morde la sabbia, 
Giusto trofeo di principescia rabbia. 


Oh! quante veggor qui I’ ultima sera 
Inelite carte, a mille palme usate 

Ne’ campi di Picchetto, e di Primiera, 
Di Whise, di Faraone, e di Minchiate: 

E scevre d‘alta fama, onde fur ricche, 

Cedono al lor destire, e al Re di Picche. 


Finor Belinda ambe le schiere incalzaj; 
Or inclina la pugna al Cavaliero : 
Di Picche la Reina in campo balza, 
E sul Rege di Fiori a scontro fiero, 
Quale Amazone ardita, si disserra, 
E in sue pompe barbariche l’atterra. 


Té non salvd la gigantesca possa, 
Né il fulgido gemmato Diadema, 
O la sfarzosa veste azzutra e rossa 
Ti valseto a scamper da !’ora estrema } 
Solo fa” regnator stringesti l’orbe, 
E un sol momento ogni ttia gloria assorbe! 


Gioisce il Cayaliero, e i Quadri punge, 

E la Reina, e’l Re spinge a la lotta: 
Ove lor forza irresistibil giunge 

Vien manco ogni altra combattuta, e rotta; 
E Quadri, e Fiori, e Cori urtati e vinti 
Giaccion sul piano di velluto estinti. 


Cosi, dopo fatal Marte, dispersa 

Mista d’Indi e di Mauri empia Coorte, 
D’abito al pari e di color diversa, 

In disordiné egual va in¢ontro morte : 
Cade il vil volgo, e’l Capitan sublime, 
Tutti il fato comun, tutti li opprime. 


Scaltro s’inoltra il reo di Quadri Fante, 
E la Reina ohimé! vince de’ Cori: 
Ohimé ! grida la Ninfa, e’l bel sembiante, 
Ove rose fiiorian, velan pailori ; 
Che fatta accorta del vicin periglio, 
Trema a idea di rotta, e di Codiglio. 


Quale in vetusta monarchia, cui grava 
Peso di lunga e di crudel sventura, 
Mentre avverso il destin pit si mostrava 

Un sol colpo la fé salva e sicura ; 
Cosi, partito da la bianca mano, 
L’alto de’ Cori Imperator sovrano, 


Rapido pit che rapida saétta, 
Precipita nél dubbio agone il passo, 
E de la vinta spoda a far vendétra 
Urta, incalza, éd atterra il domito Asso: 
Manda Belinda al ciél festoso grido, 
E intorno echeggia la campagua e’l lide. 


Body and Sou!, Svo. Vol. ns Longman .& Go. 
London 1823. , 

Many are the garhs put on and forms wotn 
by vice, to hide its natural deformity, and 
bewilder man in ics mazes Of eorraption and 
error. At one time it appears under the de. 
ceitful guise of poetical ornament ; at another, 
it languishes in mellow periods of-excited 
romance, insinuates itself by plausible pre- 
texts of treedom, and not untrequently décoys 
its victims by false hopes stimulated ty the 
buoyancy of self-vanity. In an age wien the 
powers of darkness too frequently appéar as 
sons of light, he is the truest friend of man 
who employs his talents to detect the hypo. 
crisy and counteract the evil. Without pledg. 
ing ourselves to the exclusive privilege, or 
imposing a yoke upon the consciences of ont 
fellow-creattires, we must state our beliéf tliat 
an established form of religion, stich as pre. 
vails in our church, is the best rampart that 
can be reared against the repeated endea- 
vours of scepticism ; and perhaps there never 
was a time when it was more necessary to 
maintain its doctrines than the present. 

We are led to make these observations hy 
the notice we are about to take of a book 
entitled ‘“* Body and Soul’’—a title that 1s 
enough to puzzle any one, as to the mattér 
which it contains. We had seen it advertised, 
but had not ventured to open it, tintil we 
accidentally laid our hands upon a pamphlet 
that professes to point ont its deiects—a 
pamphlet written by the Archdeacon of Ely, 
who loudly complains of the attack here made 
upon him in common with the ‘‘ Evangelical 
clergy, and all others who, impressed with 
the conviction, preach the total corruption of 
human nature, justification by faith alone, 
and sanctification of the Holy Spirit, as tlie 
most effectual means of converting sitinets 
from the error of their way.” * 

The first page led us-to suppose that the 
writer of this pamphiet was a rottgh phy- 
sician, for it was very caustic, and savoured 
more of the irritableness of the Body than of 
the sedativéness of the Soul. We went 61; 
occasionally we thought some of the pre- 
scriptions both pleasant and salutary ; and on 
coming to a conclusion, we were of opinion 
that a production which required for its cute 
a mode of treatment like the one laid down in 
the pamphlet, must be of a peculiar cast. Yet, 
** Body and Soul” is a production of consider- 
able merit, and seems written with pare and 
christian intentions.’ 1t is of that kind whith 
mixes interest with. instruction, atid sone 
amusement with nseful and solid knowledge. 
Taken as a work purely religions, it is €k- 
ceptionable, but it cannot be called light. 
We think that its tales, without being ¥ 
well executed in their arrangement, are well 
ailapted, on the whole, to carry that point 
which Horace: speaks of, and by the sattie 
means. The religions part of the work 4s 
tounded upon what are considered trne Churth 
of England opinions, which ate advocated in 
an easy, satisfactory way; heither soaring 80 
high as to dazzle the vision of the gazer, Dor 
bringing it so low as to be yee yee by vety 
short-sighted people. We shall proceed to 
give a brief analysis of the work. 

The first paper introduces a short aécownt f 
Dr. Freeman, who has the spiritual ¢are of @ 
very large mercantile parish; his character is 


* « Five Letters addressed to the Rev. G, Wil- 
kins, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottinghem, cu’ 
ing Strictures upon some of a work en 








Body and Soul.”— (Hatchards.) 
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that’ of a Chfistian without inorosetiess, and a 
Divine without bigotry. In the second Paper, he 
is represented a$ visiting a Mr. Lorraine and_his 
daughter, the formér of whom is a respectable 
amateur artist atid a professed deist ; his daugh- 
ter, an ainiable aud well-informed Christian. He 
finds them: discoutsing upon astronomy, (we are 
of opinion that the Doctor is a better divine than 
man of science,)‘and takes occasion from that 
subject todiscuss the objections of the artist, which 
he does clearly aud ably. His arguments are ren- 
dered effectual by the intelligence of the sudden 
death of Mr. Lorraitie’s Only son. In the third 
paper we are introduced to a merchant's family, 
one of two sons and o1é datighter: the 
design of this paper is to combat exclusive 
righteousness and too much asceticism in re- 
ligion. Inu the fourth paper we are taken to the 
cottage: a sick. patient is laid before us. and 
the Doctor’s mauner of wiuning souls is slightly 
sketched.. ‘The sensitive reader will here find 
some yentle touches; aud notwithstanding the 
animadversions contained in the Archdeacon’s 

amphlet, we wish every minister would gently 
ead his flock as the Doctor is here represented to 
have treated this patient. The next paper com- 
bats the arguments employed by Unitarians, and 
advocates the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in a plain 
atid convincing manner; and, opposed to the 

Archdeacon, we are of opinion that in large pro- 
vincial towns this is a subject which occasionally 
requires the attention of the clergy and their best 
exertions. ‘The sixth paper introduces us to the 
Docthi’s ctirate, Mr. Deacon, whd scems. the 
worthy repteseiitative of a worthy rector. ‘These 
combat the misguided opinions (as they suppose) 
of those who busy themselves in public meetings 
aud sermons for the conversion of the Jews, and 
the Missionary Society; they also discuss the 
doctrines of Justification and of Electivn, a con- 
ference which is closed by a ludicrous scene, ‘The 
seventh paper carries us to a lunatic asylum, to 
wituess the mental aberrations of a female, upon 
whom an overstrained sense of religion has 
thrown a temporary, derangement ; an event, we 
regret to say, by ho means uncommon, and the 
melancholy sensation’ it excites is relieved by 
a scene of interest, followed by another of a lively 
cast. The merits and demerits of the Liturgy are 
discussed by the Doctor and thé Hon. Mrs. Dray- 
more in an eighth papers followed by a picture of 
distress, and concluded by an explanation of the 
nature, duty, aud obligation of the Lord’s Supper. 
The niuth is a spirited paper upon the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath and on worldly amusements. 
Perhaps there is no subject which is more open 
to scepticism in the religioas world than this. If 
we may judgé from the Arctideacon's pamplilet, 
this is an offensive paper tosome, as giving a lati- 

jude never intended, we conceive, by the author. 

The weight of the argument in. extenuation of 

the indulgence of what way be termed rational or 

innocent pleasures, is wisely thrown upon a 
Counsellor, who ably pleads for relaxation, as 
that which may be tolerdted in him might not 
meet with equal indiilgerice in the Divine. "The 
next paper is @ corollaty to the fifth, and is a 
defence of the Athanasian Creed, the use of whicli 

in the-Church .is defended by strong reasoning. 

The following paper introduces a Sea Captain, au 

odd kind of character, with an unfortunate twist 

in his religious opinions. He is a strong adve- 
cate for Calvinistic Election, and ascribes every 
thing to fate. His foibles are amusingly set forth, 
and his more serions sentiments candidly dis- 
cussed. A trivial circumstance pleasingly told is 
converted inito a furtible argument against Fatal- 
ism, the title of this Paper. The last in order is 
entitled Domiciliary Visits. ‘The Doctor disctisses 
the caer of Infaut Baptism in the begitming of 
it; a Tale, similar to one in “ Lights aud 

Shadows,” concludes the volume. 

Prom this imperfect analysis, our readers 
May judge that the book is not exclusively 
religious, and therefore is not very reprehen- 
sible on account of now and then admitting 
# lighter strain, which however has always fot 








its object the enforcing of some more sérious 
moral. There were some very few objection- 
able passages savouring too strofigly of ridi- 
cule in the first edition, whicliliave judiciously 
been altered in the one before us, ‘The second 
volume, which has recently come out; is, we 
think, still more interesting, and more likely 
to win attention. The first paper is entitled 
Filial Affection, in which are introduced to- 
pics that, from their nature, must always be 
questionable ; nothing, however, in it is dog- 
matically advanced. The stibject of the se- 
cond is a national disgrace—Suicide. The 
gradations of vice, with its dreadfal conse- 
quences, are well traced; and a picture with 
strong colouring and deep shades is presented 
of a character unliappily too common. 

Among the other papers, the one most de- 
serving of notice, and the most likely to be 
much read, is entitled“ Evangelism,’’an exposé 
of the doctrines and principles advocated by 
the two parties that divide the Establishment; 
it is followed np by “ Grace,” whith com- 
pletes the discussion of Evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic dottrines, in a way that must be 
gratifying to all adherents to the principles 
of the English church. A poetical sketch, 
entitled ‘*The Penitent Woman,” comes 
next, and is amixed composition. Matrimony 
is pleasingly advocated in the ninth paper, 
in which there is also a sketch of some langh- 
able marriage ceremonies, which are not less 
true than they are amusing. ‘* The Rector’s 
Death”? winds up the volume. It is full of 
pathos, and depicts very forcibly the last 
moments of an useful life. Such is the work 
before us. Of the poetry, which (we presume) 
aims at nothing beyond being pretty and in- 
teresting; we say nothing, as our taste is fas- 
tidious, and as we conceive that it has been 
used as an instrument to lighten the heaviness 
which disctssions on serious subjects natu- 
rally beget. On the whole, we pronounce 
this to be a work calculated to do mueh good, 
and we can safely recommend it to our 
readers, in spite of the Archdeacon of Fly’s 
opinion, that it contains “ ribaldry,”’ and, 
with * itsglaring defects” and “‘ pertiicious 
tendency,” that it “ merits oblivion.” 

We shall now leave our readers to judge 
of the style of its execution by selecting afew 
illustrative passages. 

As a scene of interest, perhaps none ex- 
ceeds the following :— 

‘* * Aye,’ said the Father, erecting himself 
from the reclining posture in which he sat, 
‘I rejoice, greatly rejoice that I had suffi- 
cient strength to accomplish it. To me it 
was the most goodly scene I ever beheld; 
and the words of your admirable discourse, 
my dear friend, upon the awful subject of 











death, so suitable to this time of sickness, 
and so peculiarly applicable to my own case, | 
have left an impression on my mind, that, | 
were I destined to reach the utmost limit of 
my existence, never would leave me. 
this occasion outward objects also contributed 
their most powerful aid to heighten my feel- 
ings ; tor as I approached the church under 


a thick, dark-clouded sky, aw’ caught the| 


first view of that venerable and stupendous 
pile, with the light issuing from its windows 
of rich-wrought fairy work of stove, the effect 
was striking; but when for the first time I 
had ever entered it at the hour of darkness, 
and found it illuminated with a brilliant 
blaze of light, which lost itself in the spell- 
bound vaulted roof—when there opened npon 
my sight thousands of my fellow-creatures, 
thronged together for the solemn purpose of 


= 


offering the accumulated incensé of the most 
fervent devotion to that God whd knows 
every aspiration of thé heart, I felt as if en- 
veloped in the effulgenté of thé divine She- 
chinah—and when the slow solemn peal of 
the organ swelled tipon the ear, and the choit 
sang the songs of praise with the mellowed 
sweetness, the captivating softness and so- 
lethnity which the stillness of night conspited 
to render more enchanting, the effect was 
most imposing. It was only then tliat I felt 
the full force and valié of these outward 
associations; as calculated to inspite awe, 
and perceived how powerfully they tefided 
to chain down the wandering senses to the 
exclusive dct of profound devotitn. As I 
walked down tlie aile, supported by these 
earthly blessings, these ministeriig angels’ — 
and here he threw a glance of such soft affec- 
tion upon his daughters as drew forth erys- 
tal streams of tears—‘ Methonglt I was 
already entering a paradise of joy; sickness 
forsook me—respiration became easy—the 
film was removed from my sight; I breathed 
nothing earthly, and heaven seemed opened 
to my view, [ listened with a rapture sur- 
passing all former experience, when you so 
feelingly aronséd the reflection of those 
around you to the momentous consideration 
of death and eternity. The words which I 
heard scarcely seemed the address of ufiin- 
spired man—I was struck as with the voice 
and language of an Apostle+of a special 
messenger from on high, who conveyed the 
solema admonitions to my heatt, Yes ; I felt 
it to have been the unequivocal summons, the 
last warning that will ever here be vouch- 
safed to me; and I left the holy temple with 
the strong cunviction, unaccompanied by any 
sort of fear, that my text entrance into its 
sacred walls would be when I should be ear- 
ried thither for my burial.’ ” ee 

As a spécimen of tlie author’s lighter efforts, 
we select the description, given in the Chap- 
ter entitled ‘“¢ The Merchant's Family,” of an 
ancient bride and bridegroom— 

The former had, “ by many degrees, 
passed the meridian of life, and time had set 
his envious atk upon her, She was gaunt, 
lean, ossified, and long; her face narrow 
and striped with wrinkles, over which was 
suspended a nose which might have acted 
as a gnomon to the dial from which it pro- 
jected. Her reading had, in earlier life;— 
that ig, until she had relinquished the hopes 
of promotion, aud had actually taken out.the 
brevet-rank of Mrs, to her maiden name,— 
been confined to trifling subjects, romances, 
and tales of slighted love. She had formerly 
been enabled to play upon the Virginals, 
which she now dignified by the name of the 
Piano; and even till very lately, in the é0- 
ciety of those of her own standing, she occa- 
sionally ventured to breathe an asthmatic dir 
of * olden times,” Her dress suited with lier 


On| years and her new situation. It consisted of a 
} 


fabric raised upon her head, formed by mak- 
ing every hair to starid, as it would on the 
glass-legged stool of an electrifying appara- 
tus, surmounted by a cushion, placed thereon 
to imbibe the long wire pins to which the 
cap was appended. Her waist was long and 
tapering, to which was fastened a silver- 
washed tin cornucopia, there placed for the 
reception of a large bonqnet, wt ch seemed 
to have been the produce of the kitchen, 
rather than the flower garden. er gown 
was 4 rich grogram, 80 pict that, whether 








i ar or not, it pertinaciously kept its erect 
podttion, and whet moved, made Rititece 
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rustling moran which rendered it unnecessary 
upon vis ceremony to announce her ap- 
prea, When erect, her stature was assisted 
n its peiget by the aid of two props 
to the heels : two stunted columns 
of the Tuscan order, which preserved a false 
lar, by reason of the unequal pres- 
sure above,” 

As the prettiest poem, we give the fol- 
lowing $ 

For me, oh world! no chaplet weave : 

Thy frowns I fear not, nor believe 

Thy wanton smiles, and summer glow, 

Deceptive as retiring snow; 

For me, thy grandeur’s all too high, 

And danger lurks its steps roo nigh : 

Then not for me thy chaplet weave, 

For all thy pleasures but deceive. 


Let Beauty, with its eye of fire 

~ ‘With maddening love the gay inspire ; 
Let War, in panoply arrayed 
Unsheath the Chieftain’s ready blade; 
Let Glory rear its plumed crest, 
And dazzle ‘with its glittering vest : 

_ Yet not for me thy chaplet weave ; 
Thy smiles are false—thy hopes deceive. 


Let the full cup of Pleasure teem 

With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream 
Which shrouds the soul’s immortal flame 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame ; 
Though fair the flow’rs that here entice, 
All, all too costly is the price ; 

Such chaplet, therefore, do not weave, 
The flow'rs decay—the draughts deceive! 


Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath, 

It is the bloody meed of Death; 

Asp-like, foul murder nestles there, 
Entwin'd with folds of grim despair ! 

And oh! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds ; 

Like those entwirie no wreaths for me, 
They show too muck, oh! world, of thee ! 


Nor the bright wreath of riches twine, 
Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 

Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem 
An empire’s envied diadem. 

No; ‘twine for me the Christian’s crown, 
And let the wreath that decks my brow 
From pure Religion’s bsanches grow. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sin,—The “Faust” of Githe has of late 
attracted considerable attention ; and those, 
‘whose knowledge of the original enabled 
them to appreciate its beauties, have for a 
considerable time been desirous to see it in 
a becoming English dress. The difficulties, 
however, are innumerable ; and the most for- 
midable of these is to find a measure suffi- 
. ciently resembling that in which the original 
is written, so that the translation may not 
_ come forth deprived of that most material 
feature to constitute a faithfal copy. The 
next difficulty arises out of the fantastic ob- 
scurity which hangs over the whole poem, 
like a light mist over a beautiful landscape. 
The extreme terseness of the language in 
which the poet clothes his thoughts, renders 
porpeeas pregiely nitessery tomake them 
ntelligible in English. Yet to preserve the 
likeness, it is equally necessary to maintain 
as great a degree of conciseness as our lan: 
guage will admit of. The rhyme, too, seems 
to me essential to the effect of the whole. 
As a specimen of the form in which, I submit, 


a translation of “ Faust” ought to appear, I 
send you the enclosed fragments, extracted 


from the earlier scenes of the drama. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Faust, restless, upon his seat at a desk. 

Philosophy, alas! I’ve studied, 
And over law and med’cine brooded ; 
Divinity I’ve gone quite through, 
And conn’d o’er metaphysics too ; 
And yet, poor fool! with all this lore, 
I know no more than I did before, 
Men call me master of arts and doctor, 
Professor, advocate and proctor ; 
These ten years I have dragg'd a rout 
Of scholars by the nose about ; 
First taking this in hand, then that, 
And prosed about I know not what ; 
To find at last, with pain and lothing, 
That all we've learnt amounts to nothing. 
’Tis true, I am a match, at least, 
For any doctor, writer, priest, 
Of all the tribes that swarm about, 
To put men's common sense to the rout ; 
And then, whatever may befall me, 
No silly doubts or fears appal me,— 
Look things i’ the face, and fear no evil 
From all the art of hell or devil. 

But then I have no joy of life, 
No real gain with all this strife ; 
My knowledge is a mere dead letter, 
And cannot make men wiser—better. 
Then, I am neither rich nor great, 

‘ Have neither title nor estate, 

No worn-out hound would be so spurned ! 
Therefore to magic I have turned 
My wearied spirit and jaded brain, 

To try, if by. the power of sprites, 
Some secret knowledge I may gain, 

Some new, some satisfying lights. 
Then may I chance behold the tether 
Which binds this massive earth together ; 
Trace out the operating cause, 

The seed of things, their course and laws ; 
Obtain of genuine truth a store, 
Nor deal again in frothy lore. 

O Cynthia! would thy silver ray 

Now shed its melancholy day, 

For the last time, upon those woes 

Which round me gloomy midnight throws! 
Then ’tis I see thy sorrowing looks 

Cast o’er my parchments and my books ; 
Forth to thee many a sigh I send, 

Woo thy pale light, and call thee friend : 
O bear me forth upon thy beam, 

O’er meadow, mountain, lake and stream ! 
With Spirits let me hover free, 

Through rocky caves, o’er coast and sea; 
Or, revelling in thy tender light, 

Hail the soft twilight with delight! 

And bathing in thy healthful dew, 

My spirits’ energy renew; 

Quench my hot thirst of knowledge there, 
And rid me of this load of care. 

Ah me! and must I ever dwell 
Within this dank and noisome cell ? 
Whither the darken’d beam of day 
Through painted glass scarce breaks its way ; 
Hemm'd in'by dusty piles of books, 
Worm-eaten parchments in their nooks ; 
Columns of paper, smoke-defiled, 

Up to the lofty ceiling piled ; 

Here crucibles, —and glasses there,— 
Old apparatus every where ; 

Each little interval between 

With ancient furniture fill’d in ;— 
This is thy world, aspiting Faust,— 





O what a world for thee to boast ! 


T.G. 
Night.—A small, but lofty, vaulted gotlric chamber. 





And canst thou wonder, then, thy heart 
Should torpid in thy bosom rest, 

And unrevealed grief impart 
Its numbness to thine aching breast ? 
Instead of Nature's living feast, 
Which God created man to taste, 
Surrounded here with mould and rust 
Thou breath’st infectious smoke and dust, 
’Mid musty jars and crumbling waste 
Of skeleton and bone of beast. 

Rise, wander o’er yon magic land, 
This magic book shall guide thee well; 

This book, by Nostradamus’ hand 
Composed, and filled with many a spell. 
Take thou from nature thine instruction, 
Then shalt thou learn the true construction 
Of this great universe, and scan 
The heav’ns’ laws, the ways of man. 
Then shall the powers of thy mind, 
Expanding, commune with mankind ; 
Spirit to spirit free impart 
Opinions, feelings, knowledge, art. 
Then let these sacred signs explain 
What no dull brooding can attain, 

Spirits around, above, below, 

My summons hear, and answer now! 

(He opens the book, and beholds the sign of 
the Macrocosm.) 


(He opens the book again, and contemplates 
the sign of the Spirit of the Earth.) 
Thou, Spirit of the earth, art nigh, 
I feel my energies mount high ! 
New courage gushes through my veins, 
No doubt‘or fear my heart constrains ! 
Now could I confidently dash 
Into the world, nor dread the crash 
Of stormy elements, which rise, 
Loud shipwreck threat’ning to the skies. 
*Midst howlings of despair, elate, 
Now could I grapple with my fate !— 
A cloudy vapour shrouds the moon— 
The lamp burns dim,— 
Expiring soon,— 
Red lightnings rend 
The midnight gloom, 
Cold gales descend 
And fill the room !—. 
With chilly damp 
The flickering lamp 
With fitful fires 
In smoke expires ! 
Spirit, I feel thine awful presence, 
Unveil thee to my longing sight ! 
Ha! now thou stirr’st my soul with might ; 
My senses, aching with delight, 
Rush to thine intercourse, immortal essence ! 
Unveil thee, then! Thou must obey 
And listen to my mystic lay, 
What though my life the forfeit pay ! 
See thee, I will—Obey, obey !— 
(He takes the book, and pronounces the invo- 
cation in an under tone.) 


Spirit. Who calls me ? 
Faust (turning his face away.) Thy sight appalsme! 
Spirit. From my starry sphere 


Thou hast call’d me hither: 
Mortal, I am here, 
And thy senses wither. 
Thou hast prayed to see my frame, 

Thou inast prayed to hear me speak,— 
Here am I, in cloud and flame, 

Thou art trembling, mean and weak. 
Where is now thy soul’s aspiring, 
Which but late thy bosom firing, 

Bid thee in thyself: create 

Worlds anew—whilst thou elate 
Soaring to a Spirit’s state, 

Fain wouldst be a Spirit's mate ?— 









he ; 


———————————— 
Art thou Faustus ? Art thou he 
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‘Whose deep voice came up to me ? 
He whose childish, wild desires, 
‘Would have braved a Spirit's fires ? 
See, thou art a writhing worm, 
Blasted by a Spirit's breath ; 
See thy trembling, quivering form, 
Don the livery of death '— 


Yes, I am Faustus—am the same 
Who called thee from thy sphere, 
And holds thee spell-bound here ! 
Spirit. ’Mid the elemental strife, 
’Mid the storms of human life, 
I am here, and I am there, 
I am present every where ; 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Like the ocean’s restless wave, 
My pervading power flows, 
And in ev'ry being glows. 
Thus in the loom of time I live, 
And Nature’s living garment weave. 
Faust. Spirit of Nature! heav’nly birth! 
Thou guardian of this vast earth! 
Within I feel thy sacred flame, 
And boldly with thee kindred claim. 
Spirit. Away! Thy soul resembles naught 
But thine impure and earthborn thought! 


[Spirit vanishes. 


Conversation between Faust and Wagner, 
upon eloquence. 


Wagner. Forgive me, I heard you declaiming aloud, 


Methought "twas a Grecian tragedy ; 
And truly, Sir, ’t would make me proud 
To profit by this opportunity, 
An art of high repute to learn, 
And fame of erudition earn ; 
For [ have often heard it said, 
A player might furnish a parson’s head, 
Faust. “Ay, if the parson should turn a player, 
Which'sometimes happens in pulpit and chair. 
ee And yet, to one spell-bound behind 
is desk, and to his study-walls confined, 


Scarce a glimpse of the world on a holiday 


catching, 


[flame! 
Foust. And shall I shrink from thee, thou shape of 


Your crimp’d and curled shreds of feeling, 
Poor mockery of nature’s dealing ; 
As unrefreshing to the mind 
As is the dreary autumn wind, 
When, rustling o’er dry leaves, the breeze 
Moans through the naked forest trees. 
Wagner, Alas, how wide the field of art, 
Man’s life how short! The head and heart 
Alike shrink from the task, and crave 
A little respite from the grave. 
The critic’s labours, how intense ! 
The field of search,—O ’tis immense ! 
Yet ’tis on classic ground alone we’re taught 
The hidden source of knowledge must be sought. 
Alas! scarce half way to the goal, 
Death quenches the aspiring soul, 
Faust. In musty parchments, Sir, you'll find 
Nothing to satisfy the mind ; 
No sacred spring from thence shall burst 
Forth to quench your spirit’s thirst ; 
In vain you'll seek the stream without, 
If from within ic flow not out. 
Wagner, And yet, how great is the delight 
To dwell in spirit with the past ; 
To learn in times of yore what sages taught, 
And to ourselves trace down the-mighty march 
of thought. friend, 
Faust. A mighty progress, faith! But hark ’ye, 
The book with seven seals is not more firmly 
closed 
Than is the record of times past. I’ the end, 
That which you call the spirit of the age 
Is but the fiction of the historic page, 
The faint distorted image of mankind, 
Cast from the mirror of th’ historian’s mind. 
O, ’tis a miserable counterfey ! 
A sight to scare the moral mind away ! 
A lumber room, a sweepings pan, 
Where at the most a single feature 
Of statesman’s policy and plan 
Is trick’d and dress’d, in spite of nature, 
With super-excellent pragmatic saws, 

Just such as best may fit the puppet’s jaws, 
Wagner, And yet who is there but doth long to scan 
The world, and penetrate the heart of man? 
Faust. Suppose it done, my friend ; you dare not 


As through a smok’d glass its motions watching, give 


How hard to comprehend the spell 

Which in the eloquence of speech deth dwell. 
Faust. “Yes, if the heart don’t teach the head, 

You'll strive in vain the spell to read. 

Fresh from the heart the stream must flow, 

Upspringing from its native source, 
Straight to the hearer’s heart ‘twill go 
In rapid sympathetic course. 

If thus it be not with you, friend, 

Attempt not the defect to mend ; 

But if you will—sit still, and brew 

Of bits and scraps a coarse ragout ; 

Of richer feasts collect the waste ; 

Patch np a dish to suit your taste ; 

Blow up the starveling flame within, 

And childish approbation win 

From boobies, monkeys, pedants, knaves, 

If such your greedy palate craves ; 

But ne’er to others’ hearts appeal, 

Until you’ve taught your own to feel. 
Wagner. And yet, delivery, refined and bold, 

Makes the accomplish'd orator, I'm told. 
Faust. Be honest, friend, seek sterling fame ; 

Nor imitate the gingling game 

Of empty words, the fraudful tools 

Of quacks, impostors, madmen, fools, 

The head that thinks, the heart that feels, 

Mech ae itself reveals ; 

apace, full, free, unsought, 

And wait upon the Jively thought. 

I hate the meretricious trick 

Of glittering, gewgaw rhetoric, 


The thing its proper name, and hope to live. 
They who have known it best, th’ adventurous few 
Who to their knowledge ventured to be true, 
And rashly pour’d their heart’s full burthen forth, 
Proclaim’d their raptured visions, feelings, worth ; 
Such ever by the hangman’s hand have died, 
Such ever hath the mob, or stoned or crucified, 
Enough. The night is far advanced, my friend, 
Here, prithee, let our conversation end. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

On Vesuvius ; from.a Discourse delivered in the 
Academy of Berlin by Baron Von Humboldt, 
who accompanied the King of Prussia in his 
Visit to Vesuvius last Year. 

Tue edges of the great crater, which in 1773 

had appeared to M. de Saussure of equal 

height on the north and the south side, un- 
derwent a change in 1794. The north edge, 
la Rocca dei Palo, remained as it was; and 

Messrs. Humboldt and Guy Lussac, who 

measured it in 1805, found its elevation to he 

609 toises, as De Saussure had found it in 

1773 ; but the southern edge towards Bosche-. 

tré-Case had partly fallenin, and was 71 toises 

lower than in 1773. 

What clianges continually is not the crater 
of the volcano, which is. composed of rocks, 
but the tunnel, or, as our learned. author calls 
it, the cone of ejection, which is formed in the 
middle of the crater, on the bottom, which is 
raised by the elastic vapours. Such a cone 











of ejection (continnes M. Humboldt,) very 
slightly formed of scorie and lapilli (volcanic 
gravel,) had gradually risen duting the years 
1816 and 1818, so as te become visible above 
the south-east edge of the crater. The erup- 
tion, in the month of February 1822, had so 
much enlarged it, that it rose 70 or 80 feet 
even above the northern edge. It is this which 
was considered at Naples as the summit of 
the mountain itself, which, in the night of the 
22d of October, sunk in witha dreadful crash. 
It was 400 feet high ; but the bottom itself of 
the crater on which it rested must have sunk 
considerably, for it is now 750 feet below 
Rocca del Palo. 

In the night of the 28d, after the flowing of 
small but numerous torrents of lava, com- 
menced the igneous eruption of ashes and 
lapilli, which continued, without interruption, 
for twelve days, but was most abundant the 
first four days. During all this time the de- 
tonations in the interior of the mountain were 
so violent, that the mere vibration of the air, 
without any shock of an earthquake, caused 
the ceilings to crack in the rooms at Portici. 
Above the villages of Resina, of Torre del 
Greco, Torre del Annonciada, and Bosche- 
tré-Case, the. air was so filled with ashes, 
that profound darkness prevailed at noon- 
day ; and the inhabitants, flying in conster- 
nation, were obliged to carry lanterns in the 
streets, 

The aqueous vapour which, during this 
eruption, rose from the.crater, and diffused 
itselfin the air, formed, as it grew cold, a 
thick cloud round ‘the column of fire and 
ashes, which was 9000 feet in height. The 
lightnings darted through this immense cloud. 
Never had Naples enjoyed such splendid and 
diversified fire-works. 

On the 26th of Octoberva report was spread 
that a torrent of hot water was rushing from 
the top of the crater; but the seesnedl Mon- 
ticelli soon discovered that it was an optical 
illusion—the pretended torrent of water was 
a torrent of ashes. 

It will excite surprise when we state, that 
all these eruptions of ashes have produced 
only a layer from fifteen to eighteen inches 
deep in most of the neighbouring plains ; and 
near Bosche-tré-Case alone, where the ashes 
are mixed with lapilli, a layer three feet deep. 
There must therefore have been some combi- 
nation of unfortunate circumstances for a tor- 
rent of ashes to render Pompeii uninhabitable. 
M. Von Humboldt thinks that the eruption in 
which so many towns of perished, 
was like B resurrection = haere after a 
repose of many ages; the ; ré- 
opened a crater that was closed: ahd up 
by entire layers of rocks, must have been 
sufficiently considerable to throw up‘an extra- 
ordinary quantity of ashes. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 
Oxrorp, a spate ha y last the fol- 
owing en were admitted to Degrees : 
Beckers in Divinity.—Rev. D. Besae, and 
Rev. P. C. Chambres, Fellows of Jesus Coll, 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Dighton, Exeter Coll., 
and Rev. J.C. F. Tuffnell, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounders ; Rev.W.B. Thomas, Scholar of Pem- 
broke Coll.; Rev. E. R. Taylor, Wadham Coll, ; 
Rev, W. Jacobs, Chaplain of New Coll. ; W. Bow- 
den,’ J. W. Tomlinson, Trinity Coll.; R. Burr 
Bourne, Rev. J. Trebeck, Rev, W. Machean, Rev. 
H. Lyttelton Neave, Christ Church; W. H. 
Baillie, Rev. J. M. Colson, Rev. F.'W. Gra 








Balliol Coll.; Revi W, Armitstesd, Rev.‘ J, 


ee aes J. H. Newman; Fellow 
Of -Griel Cots; Rev. C. Hardwick; Unive 
Cott: 5 Revs'G: Backetidgé; Sctiolar of Worcester 
Goll; Revi -E, Wiltidms, Rev, O, G. Willims, 
Jesus Colleges «+9 - 

a arte.—J. E. er orrent~ 4 beni 
Chuteh; ye some 3 8.H. te; Post- 
master 6f Merton: Coll. ; 5. H. Hall; St: Mary 
Hall; 1/8. Litchtield; and J. Amphlett, Trinity 
Colles “Wy H. Greville, Rev. T. H. Causton, and 
C. W. Watson, Christ Chuteh; J. L. Paxley, 
“Braserinose Coll. ¢ H. H. Green, Worcestet Coll. ; 
BE; Evan; Jesus Coll, 
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_ ROVAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
HAere6 fitially tHathted the plan and forms 
of this thportatt Institution, thé Provisional 


pr oe! present age. and an ever- 
eaek mofial of the love of literatare in 
a! tie King ; calculated to produce ex- 


Conneil a its long and arduons task, 
’ é reault of its labours before His 

nator and founder of this 

“Society th promotion of general Lite- 
fatire,”” Likely fo beconié one of the noblest 


tradrdina 8, by eéniconraging sowad 
poe ay ¥ the enltivatioti of good princi- 
plés,-—it is with the atmdst pleasnre we have 


seen the following letter, under the Privy 
Seal, to the head of the Council, the excellent 
Bishop of St. David’s :— 
GR. , Carlton Palace, 2d Juné 1823. 

ne Dae, —t atin honoiired with the commands 
of King, to atquaitt Your Lirdship, that 
His Majesty: niost entirely an 3 of the Con- 
stitution and Regulatious of ‘The Society 
of Literature, as submitted by your Lordship. 

Lhave, &e. .. (Signed) « KNIGHTON. 

Th consequence of this Royal approbation, 
crowning so gratefully the exertions of the 
Council, a General Meeting of the Fellows 
has been summoned for Tuesday tlie 17th, 
when the. officets; &c. of the new Society 
will he. elected; Thé whole will then be fully 
and fairly hefore the public; and there ean 
be no question but that the great, thé learned, 
‘atid. the eminept; in every way, will hasten 
forward to. pr that cause which the 
Monareh has so gracioasly adopted, and which 
will immortalize his glorious reign. 

‘ FINE ARTs. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY: ARCHITECTURE. 

F it part of the works of art in the 

anunal exhibition at Sometset House, has 
hitherto. been: nearly passed over in silence 





by the pablic 3, either as not meriting 
no or as. not interesting the visitors of 
that Eustitution: the works to which we allnde 


are:the designs in Architeeture, ah art which, 
whether considered as contributing to the 
comfort of the individual, or as a principal 
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ce 0 v ways have a great 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTH, AND 


against the size of the pietnrés which are hing 


fsity| over them ia the sdmé rodm, and in wiiich 


many of the subjéets, being treatéd on the 
scale of naturé, até précisely calenlated by 
the é6ntrast to destroy the dué effects of the 
architectoral desigtis; for we believe it is 
universally acknowledged, that magnittide is 
one 6f the causes of the sublime iii architec- 
ture; and ifit is really so, then, when onder 
ordinary circumstances it is difficult for the 
observer to form in his mind snel an as- 
sociation between tlie design and the work 
to be erected as shall excite a proper idea of 
it, how is it possible fur him to sacteed in 
doing so amidst such overpowering accom- 
paniments? .The Architect exhibitors are con- 
sequéntly di tented with this arratge- 
ment; whilst the Painters, whose works arc 
hung in the library, are equally dissatistied 
with their being placed in’a room of such an 
inferior character to that of those in the story 
above, and one which in general is not duly 
visited by the public. We have selected thie 
following subjects, nearly in numerical order. 
952. Entrance Front of a Palace, designed 
to be erected at Caustadt for His Majesty the 
King of Wirtemberg.—959.. South and Lawn 
Front of a Palace; designed to be erected as 
above mentioned... J. B. Papworth.—On. the 
whole, these are very fine designs; and the 
eneral ptinciples of architectural composi- 
tion appear to be well anderstood in them ; 
and especially in No. 959, the combinations 
of which are harmonious, and its prevailing 
character is magnificent. But perhaps a per- 
son of a fastidious taste, might observe, that 
the attic over the pediment is objectionable, 
and the breaking of the. entablature over the 
columns of the center. is not in a pure taste, 
as it destroys the. cuntinuity and simplicity of 
the lines and the, breadth of the.composition: 
the authority for it is the fagade of the build- 
ing at Athens, erroneously called by Staart 
‘* the Stoa;” but which was most probalily 
either the Pratheon or the Gymnasium erected 
in that city by Hatrian, as it is assuredly of 
his time. € are induced to offer this ob- 
servation, as the high authority of Stuart is 
apt to lead the stndent in arcliitecture to 
conclude. that it is a work inthe pure style 
of the more splendid period of that republic. 
The manner in which these drawings is exe- 
cuted is masterly, simple and broad, andé 
worthy of the attention of the student; as 
being well suited for exhibiting designs in 
architectire to advantage. We have fre- 
quently seén drawings possessing much ex- 
céliencé by this artist, and such as deservedly 
place him in a high rank in his profession. 
954; Cenotaph to Cariova. C. H: Tatham. 
A pleasing conifiositiod in the Roman style. 
958; Elevation for the West Front of the 
intended Quadrati#le of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. W. Witkins, M. A.—Tiiis ‘is in the 
college stylé of the atchitecture of the period 
of Elizabeth; atid doés not exhibit much no- 
velty of composition. The exectitiot of this 
drawing; and that of 951, by the same archi- 
tect, is not in a picttiresque nidhner ; bit is 
nevertheless well defined, and calculated for 
the dwé display of aretitectural designs. — 
962. Design for a group of Residences to be 
erected in the Regent's Park. D. Barton.— 
These houses are well composed, anti have a 
picturesque and scenic effect, and the design 
has been éarefully studied for the oe of 
prod a good chiaro-’sthro ; but the ge- 
oerat outhed of it Wants simplicity, and should 
have beet looked at more witli the eye, and 
on the printipley of at historical painter: 











964. Part Of the County Mall; ‘Lancditer 
Castle, for tryitig civil catisés; atid Clecting 
the Membets of Parlidiment fot Lat@athire. 
J.Gandy, A.—This composition 18 18 the Tador 
style of the atéhitéétnré of tlie * Medio Se. 
colo,” and is 48 rich 4§ Gould issié from that 
florid and éxuberant school of design. Perhaps 
it imay be said that an Gatliét and-soberer 
gothic example wottld have been better sivited 
to the dignity of English jurisprudétice ; 
always prestimitig, that as our €ustoms and 
laws were otiginially derived from the forests 
of Germany, withdut fixed prineiples ; so the 
architectural forms of thé edurté in which 
they are to be administered showld partake 
of a gloomy and indiseriminate character, 
and that the. breadth, and grade and sub. 
limity of Grecian architecture woald riot be 
in accordance with them. But it may also be 
observed, that if (as we content) the objects 
by which we aré surrotinded give @ bias to 
the mind, although, perhaps, almost imper- 
ceptibld to ourselves, then thé Tudo? period 
not being the one the most favourable to our 
constitution and liberty, its peeuliar stylé of 
architecture was not very happily selected by 
the areliitect or his employers. ‘The drawing 
itself is very magnificent and beautiful, and 
admirably executed. 

969. An architectural composition, from 
an idea of the liollow way between Afvos and 
Mycene, on reading Pausatiias, book ii. chap. 
23 and 24. J. Gandy, A.—This drawing is a 
culated to attract the attention of the géneral 
visitor, but the numerous buildings displayed 
in it are placed without a due attention to 
the principles of composition: it is; indéed, 
also defective in simplicity of arratgement 
and effect. The atmosphere is not that of 
Greece; nor is the pure and beautiful colout 
of the.marble and stone of the remains ef tlie 
edifices of that country well represented. 

982. .A Military Trophial Tower: a@ sketth 
made in 1816; on ideas then promulgated. 
The Same.—This. design is full’ of that éxu- 
berant fancy which is usually exhibited by 
this artist.in his works ; but it wauts breadth 
and simplicity. 

983. A Marine Trophial Towers &e.—This 
is a very pleasing design by the same artist, 
and displays. much imagination and mote 
breadth than the preceding one. Its. ¢m- 
bellishments are partly in the style of the or- 
naments found at Pompeii, &c.., The Daric 
column appears to us to be too short for the 
base on which it stands: , 4 

968. Design for a. Chapel now building in 
Regent Square, St. Pancras, by His Majesty’s 
Commissioners for bnilding new churches. 
W. & H.W. Inw0od,—The Ionic pertice of this 
design is simple and good, and the composi- 
tion of its tower superior to that of the vd pe 
of St. Paferas church, which was erected by 
these architects. We object to the semicir- 
cular‘heads of the apertures of the windows, 
which are ‘out of harmony with the othet 
lines of the biiilding, and in opposition to the 
style of architecture whicli yess haye adopial 
in this design: and we thidk that the effect 
of thé natrow faces of the antz, as herein 
used, ié bad. These remarks may be applied 
generally to No. 973, which is by the seme 
architects, These drawings are, Hg exe- 
cuted, and the accotipaniments of the arehi- 
tecttire aré in 4 very good style, if 

971. Ejevation, ii pers ge, ofe 
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for rebuilding London Bridge, &c, W 
This design is simple, without ah tas 
tious display of magrificerice. 7 
or general carvé of the bridge, 
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981. v iew, looking East, shewing the whole 
interior length of the Hall Parieur which 
had netonaed, to the company of Leather- 
sellers, and adjoined their Hall at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate-street, London, built 1567, and 

rated in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
hed 1799. W. Capon.—This is an 
elaborate drawing, and is very interesting, as 
exhibiting and preserving an excellent ex- 
ample of, the domestic architecture of the 
iod of Ejizabeth. It is so badly hung as 
to be seen in its present situation to a great 
dvantage. We have been informed that 

rt. Capon has been indefatigable fur man 
“years ip making drawings of nymerons anti- 
quities, and especially of Westminster, pre- 
viously to their being destroyed to make way 
for the improvements which have been carry- 
ing into. effect.in that city during the last 
thirty years. We trust the pablic will be 

hereafter benefited by his labours. 

984, View of the Seala Kegia leading to 
the House of Lords. J. Soane, R.A.—We are 
much pleased with the design of this work, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that ifit 
were exeented on a magnificent scale, its 
éfiect would be excellent. As Mr. Soane has 
afopted the name, we presume he meant to 
rival. and. excel the celebrated Scala Regia et 
the Vatican (leading towards the Sestine and 
Pauline chapels,) the design of Bernini ; and 
which, althongh the boast of the Romans, is 
very defective in. the details of its composi- 
tion, As the style of the design under our 
consideration is decidedly Roman, the en- 
tichments of it have been judiciously el 


studied; although it requires a more intimate 
knowledge of the sulject than we possess, to 
form.a correct opinion on it. 

991, Monument to the memory of an enii- 
nent Poet. H, Wilseon.—This is a design of 
much merit. The composition is simple an 
sepuichral, but the effect of it is injured, and 
its scale reduced, by. the colossal size of the 
bust and - masks. e landscape and fore- 
ground are exquisitely done. 

1021. View in the intericr of St. Peter's, 
Rome, done on the spot. G. Tytler.—A faith- 
ful representation of that church; but the 
effect of the drawing is not clear and bril- 
liant enongh. 

1049. St. Peter’s, Rome, from the back of 
the Colonnade. §. Paterson.—A very fine and 
masterly drawing, aud executed with great 
taste. 

There are a few Architectural Drawings 
hung in the Antique Academy, of which we 
will only notice the following : 

709. Geometrical Elevation of the Strozzi 
Palace, Florence, commenced ahout 1450, by 
Benedetto da Majano, and finished about 
1500 by Simone Polajola, called the Cronaca. 
T. L. Donaldson.—This drawing, being placed 
in a dark situation, perhaps may escape that 
attention which it deserves, as a faithful re- 
presentation of the palace of a family distin- 
guished at Florence during the time of the 
Republic, and shewing the extraordinary 
style of domestic architecture which prevail- 


ed in that interesting city during the latter 


part of the same period. 





accordingly, but in some instances not well 
applied; as they interrupt that continuity of 
form and breadth of effect which the archi- 
tect. appears to have aimed at. We cannot 
close these.few remarks without adding that 
this style. of architecture unites most un- 

happily with the Gothic exterior and entrance 
ofthe House of Lords, It is a very magnifi- 
cent drawing. 

974, Is another View of the Scala Regia, 
and to which the same observations are ap- 
plicable. Mr. Soane's other subjects are, 
079, an Architectural Study; subject, the 
National Debt Redemption Office, and the 
Cenotaph to the memory of the late Rt. Hon. 
W. Pitt. 1050, An Architectural Study ; 
subjects a Church ; and 1056, An Arcliitec- 
tyral Stady ; subject, the Picture Gallery and 
Mausoleum of the late Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
at Dulwich, All of which partake of liis very 
peculiar style of architectural composition. 

. 988, Perspective View of the principal 
Front of the Seat of H., Monteith, Esq. now 
erectipg at Carstairs, adjacent to tlie River 
Clyde, in Scotland. M. A. Nicholson.—This 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

OF this new Society, of which we spoke a 
few weeks ago, the funds, we are informed, 
increase rapidly, being now near 800/. 
Among the new members, are J. Barnet (the 
Painter and Engraver,) and Charles Heath 
(the Engraver.) Their Circulars have issued, 
and bankers’ books have been opened, with 
an assurance that the design is of that broad 
and impartial character which is so essential 
to the present necessities of the World of 
Art. In proof of this, the following Resolu- 
tion has been handed tons: 

‘“* That the Society being instituted in aid 
of the great body of British Artists, do dis- 
claim all intention of interference with cither 
of those valuable National Establishments, 
The Royal Academiy and the British Lustitu- 
tion; and that every member be at liberty 
to assist and support any other Society ; and 
they wish the public to understand and be- 
lieve that they are. purely a Commonwealth 
of Artists, united for their mutaal benefit in 
the exhibition and sale of their works.” 


- iat ts 
liot as Maria, in the Citizen ;) imany iiiterest- 
ing Porttaits ; and Vai Huysnmit perfettioh. 
This view has been a great treat to the 
lovers of the Fine Arts; and we wish té add, 
as a tribute due to Mr. Christie; tliat they 
and the public have had. free atcess ito the 
enjoyment, without those paltry levies. whi¢h 
too often disgrace both our public and private 
spectacles. : 


MedallicPortrait of His MajestyGeorgetheZV th. 
By Mr. A.J, Stothard, 

Tunis Portrait is cast,in wax froma dig cut 
by Mr. A. J, Stothard, the son of the Royal 
Academician, and it is with pleasure we. an- 
nounce the first specimen © this oungs man’s 
talents to be every way wortliy thé attention 
of the public. It is. not only.é el ent as a 
likeness of the Sante’ ut skilful as a 
work of art. The cast las €véty appearance 
of modélléd art, in the appatent Pr and 
texture of flesh, a well as in the sharp and 
clear-touch by which the litrél, hair, and dra- 
pery are distinguished 5 while. the perspedtive 
of the relief (if we maybe. allowed the ex- 
pression) is in excellent keeping, 

His Majesty has gracjously, permitted this 
work to be dedicated to. Him, which isof 
itself a sufficient, guarantee for the merit 
of the perforniance, and caniét fail .t6 re- 
commend the Artist to the notiee and éncou- 
ragement he so justly deserves. 








ORIGINAL POETRY: 


ON AN IvV¥ LEAF, 
Brought from the Tomb of Virgil. 
And was thy home, pale wither’d thing, 
Béneath the rich blue southern sky ? 
Wert thou 4 hurseling of tié Spring, 
The winds and sunsyof glorious Etaly ? 


Thosé suns in golden fight, e’en now; 
Look o'ér the Poet's lovely gtave ; 
Those winds are breathing softybut' Thou | « 
Answering their whisper;there no more shalt wave ! 


‘The flowers o'er Posilippo’s brow 
May cluster in their putplé’WMoom, 
But on the mantling ivy-bough 
Thy breezy place is void, by Virgil's tomb. 
Thy place is void !--Oft! none on earth; 
This crowded earth, may so remain; 
Save that which souls 6f loftiest birth 
Leave, when they part, their brighter home to'gain. 


Anothér leaf éré how Kath sprung 
On the green stem which once was thine ;_ 
—When shall another stfain be sting 
Like His, whose dust hath made that spot.a pe ! 





Design, which is in the castellated style of 
domestic arehitecture, for which the Scottish 
nobility and gentry havc a great predilection, 
has mnch merit, although the elevation here 
hewn is not perfectly regular. The drawing 
is beautifully executed: 
. 989. Design, which obtained the first pre- 
mium in the competition for the new Post: 
Offre. A. Poynter.-+The centre of this, com: 
position unites.a fine breadth, simplicity; 
eg grandeur: itis altogether a very beauti- 
design, and its character is well suited to 
that of such 8 public establishment. At the 
same e think it proper to 
pdiietion of a Mezzatiine Story is 
inaite; and that the apertures 


edbwe ire too numeétous; The| V¥ 


ear to tis to be well disposed on 
jd the general arrangements well 





. SALE OF FINE PICTURES, 

One of the most delightful lonnges of the 
week has been at Mr. Christie’s Rooms, where 
Pictures belonging to Mr. Watson Taylor 
have been on private view previous to sale 
yesterday and to-day. This superb collet- 
tion attracted such crowds of distinguished 
visitors, that art and nature seemed to con- 
tend whieh should exhibit the greatest attrac- 
tiens to curiosity. Among the chef-d’tenvres 
were the famous Rainbow Landscape, by 
Rubens; Mrs. Siddons; by Sir Joshua; a 
Canon of Seville, by Murillo; an gdmirable 
Assumption, by Guido ; Vision of St: Jerome, 
Parmegiano ; some of the best Jan Steens 
in existence ; Ruysdaels; Hobbimas, and 
an de Veldes of the same class ; a charming 
little Paul Potter; Teniers ; Rembrandt; 
a very capital specimen of Zoffany (Miss Ki- 





TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON a SKULE 
Greéatute of ait atid light, ve 
Emblem of that which may not fade or.dieye * 
Wik thou not pee hi Aight ay 
To chase the south-wind through the siinny sky > 
What hifes thee tlitis fe bay 
With Silence aiid Deca 
Fix’d on the wreck of dull Mortality ? 
The thoughts oneé ‘chamber'd there 
Have gather'd up theit treasures; and are gone > 
Will the dust tell usiwhete 
They that have burst the are flows? 


Rise, nurseling of th ' 
If thou wouldst trace: ih. 
Earth has no voice to mate | js Ao 


tai i te eS Hu in 








THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





'» . “Who seeks the vanish’d bird, 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell ? 
‘Far thence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous midst the woods to dwell ! 
>. «Thou, of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn! 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon ruin’d = t 





A-Song in Love's Praise: for Music. 
In life's dull course there ’s but one bliss, 
One passion fit the soul to move : 
“Who asks me what that is? 
No man; for all men know ’tis: Love. 
In jocund youth I felt it so, 
And changed, its dear delights to prove : 
Now older, do I scorn it ? No! 
For still the life of life is Love. 
All else is as the darkling cloud 
Which blackens o’er the hidden sky ; 
No star, no sun, to pierce its shroud, 
Hope’s light to trim life’s compass by. 
Rather than bear that world of gloom, 
: Extinct Love’s star and sun of fire ; 
Give me its lightning to consume, 


And let me in the blaze expire. TruTHa. 





+. POETS. 
Poets of old, when Love inspired, 
Warm, naked Nature drew : 
They saw her glowing charms—were fred, 
And sang of all they knew. 
Not sq their sons—a modest hand ! 
Each, strong in virtue, draws 
A lucid veil, with decent hand, : 
And’ paints her through the gauze.—J. A.G. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

SOME PARTICULARS OF ANTONIO CANOVA. 

A Letter to Mr. F. Matthisson, from 

‘Mrs, Frederica Brun. 
ae is no more! Great as the reviver 
‘ ofthis aft, inexpressibly amiable as an indi- 
vidual, he is followed by the blessings of all 
who knew him, and by the tears of number- 
less petsons to whom he was a generous 
friend and benefactor, Dear Matthisson! 
Rome, the eternal city, has become to me, in 
a peculiar sense, the cousecrated scat of 
memory. 

How many.could I name whom we have 
lost! Fernow, whom I knew only in Rome ; 
Angelica Kaufmann, Zoega, whuse loss is 
irreparable; the venerable D’ Agincourt; 
Gmelin; and now, Canova! 

As your personal acquaintance with this 

* Jattet was not so intimate, and he was so 
-wortliy. of. being known, I will endeavour, 
from the recollections of happy hours, to 
sketch the picture of Canova as he appeared 


to . . 
fewas in the winter of 1802 that I had the 
pleasure of first becoming personally ac- 
*quainted with Canova. He was at that time 
in the full vigour of life, and at the summit 
of his reputation. His figure was rather 
small, but muscular; his complexion was 
a light: brown, dike that of the Italians in 
general, looking pale, but healthy ; strongly 
marked, yet with not very characteristic tea- 
‘tures ;;a, very animated and expressive coun- 
tenance, the high 
seated, black; ardent eye, announcing fe- 
cundity of thought, and beaming. with genius. 
Every hour passed with him was rich in en- 
Joy and instraction, whether he received 
iu one of his studii, or visited us in our 


romantic residence, the Villa di Malta. His 


_jeonversation was at all times free and inter- 


esting, equally willing to give and to receive ; 
for one might converse with him in an agree- 
able and instructive manner upon all subjects 
of history, literature, and art, as he was ex- 
tremely well informed, open-hearted, and full 
of the most noble impartiality. 

Of this last, and of his freedom from all 
irritable self-love, I will give you some ex- 
amples, and show you the ingenuous open- 
ness of his character, such as it appeared to 
me during my acquaintance with him. 

I was very frequently in one or ‘other of his 
studii alone, or accompanied by some of my 
friends among the Roman artists. We con- 
versed without restraint on the works before 
us; and his very numerous and diverse per- 
formances delighted me. 

Thus I viewed, with profound admiration, 
his first bust of Napoleon, then first Consul, 
which I thought equal to any of the ancients, 
It was a masterpiece of characteristic ex- 
pression, of physiognomy, and of the art of 
modelling. en he had finished what I 
would call the heroic statue of the Emperor 
(in 1807, { think,) Canova had the kindness 
to invite me to see the model, which was not 
yet dry. The statue, viewed as a whole, 
appeared to me grand, beautiful, and all the 
parts in harmony with each other; yet I had 
some doubts. He observedit. ‘‘ Ma parlate, 
(said he encouragingly,) ditemi tutto quel che 

e.” On thisI said to him, that the arm 
bearing the globe ‘appeared to me rather de- 
ficient in muscle,’ ‘* Régardez a présent bien 
attentivement,” speaking, as he was used to 
do, sometimes French and sometimes Italian : 
and caused the’ statue to be turned round ; 
m Le trouvez — encore?”’ T answered in the 

rmative. ‘‘ J’y penserai,” replied he. May 
f*be allowed td add to his Lenten, and not to 
gratify a petty vanity, that he came to me a 
few days afterwards, and said, ** Avete avuto 
ragione; ho mutato quel braccio.” 

Canova was never more amiable than when 
in ‘the animation of discourse, or, in the ful- 
ness of his heart, he broke out into the most 
agreeable of all patois, his native Venetian 
dialect. 

One day he took me alone through his 
largest workroom: I had expressed in the 
warmest terms my delight and admiration at 
the statues of Amor, Psyche, and Hebe; 
some admirable busts ; the single figures for 
the monument to the memory of the Arch- 
duchess Christina, the first female Dancers, 
&c. ; and passed in silence between the co- 
lossal groups of the raving Hercules and 
Lichas, and the Theseus and Minotaur: on 
whicivhe said, smiling, “‘ Je vois bien que vous 
n’aimez mes ‘Colosses.”” —‘* Franchement 
avoué, (said I,) je préfere wus Hebes, vos Psyches, 
vos Amours et vos Venus.”’ He did not seem 
offended at my frankness. But -he set a great 
value on his colossal figures. His Penitent 
Magdalen was, above all, his favourite. 
Another time he led me to this singular work, 
which I had often seen beiore, and appre- 
ciated according to, my conviction. I stood 
with him before it in silence ; and he, on this 
occasion a little piased, suid, ** Eh bene, non 
vi piace?” —“ Cher Canova, il me pdrait que 
vous avez 1a peint avec le Ciseau, comme Ra- 
phaél Mengs a souvent s avec le Pinceau.’’ 
He contd not help langhing ; and exclaimed, 
** Per bacco, essere che avreste ragi- 
one.” On the appearance of Thorwaldsen’s 
first ‘statue, the ‘admirable Jason, (1803,) 





which excited great sensation, he said, ‘« Quest’ 





opera di quel -giovune Danese 2 fatta in uno 
stilo nuovo e grandioso.” 

Once entering anexpectedly into Canova’s 
room, I found him busily engaged in finishing 
one of his best statues of Venus. He came 
towards me with a look of dissatisfaction 
which I attributed to displeasure at being 
disturbed, and was going out again, . « Ny 
non @ questo, (said he, friendly,) ma son gia 
quattordici giorni ch'io sudo intorno a quel mala. 
detto Ginocchio, sarebbe pure stato meglio ch’io 
mi fosse fatto pittore!”” 1 smiled, and asked 
him if he had ever tried it? |“ Signora si! 
(replied he,) ¢ domani vi mostrero gli miei 

uadri ” 


The followitfg day he conducted us to his 
modest dwelling, where he kept the pictares 
painted by him twelve years before, during 
his stay at che place of his birth, and gave us 
the following account of their origin :— 

“Thad nothing to do, and I had a very 
handsome model at command, but I did not 
understand how to paint: I often had a miud 
to try, but the gentlemen of the profession 
whomlec lted—ne fe il mistero della 
santissima trinita ! This made me impatient; 
I bonght canvas, paint, palette, and pencils, 
and painted what you here see; but I did 
not know how to prime the canvas, so that 
you will see the threads of the linen every 
where, if you look close.” 

These paintings (they cover the walls of a 
moderate apartment) chiefly of the size of 
life, or a little less, painted slightly, and asit 
were alla prima, are in colouring, and, even 
in the carnations, some of the most: true 
and pleasing which have been painted in our 
times. It is not improbable that this pencil, 
guided by such a Venetian eye for colouring, 
would have combined the glow of Titian and 
the charm of Correggio, had not his earlier 
passion for scalpture prevailed ‘and thus 
the -painter, so highly endowed -4y~-natwre, 
became the great, but too oftén’ painting 
sculptor. 

Canova, too, was fond of his pencil, and his 
ardent eye dwelt on these pictures, with all 
the foridness of youthful recollection.* 

In the spring of 1809, Canova had finished 
the model for the equestrian statue of Bona- 
parte, and I had the pleasure of seeing it 
with him. The horse was not completed, 
and the statue was supported on a kind of 
stage. It was a beautiful work, only far too 
beautiful! For he had combined in the ex- 
pression of the Emperor's countenance all 
the agreeable features of the family, who 
were handsome, and very like each other. 
‘**Mais mon cher Canova, vous rendrez donc la 
posterité amoureuse de ce cruel conquerant! ce 
n'est pas la U'expression du premier Buste!” 
He replied quickly, ** Ah, quest’ occhi de pesce 
morto, metteranno paura ai nostri nipoti!”* 
In a word, he could not prevail upon himself 
so often to repeat the austere imperious 
countenance, in strict couformity to trath. 
But nothing, perhaps, more accurately desig- 
nates his whole character, both as a mar 
an artist, than the following anecdote :— 

In the summer of 1808, we lived. on the 








* While writing this, ! am informed bya friend 
who is just returned from Italy'(where he was 
acquainted with Canova,) that he had painted the 
altarpiece for the church built by him in his na- 
tive town, according to his own plan. 

+ ‘Thus, even in 1802, when he returned from 
Paris, where he had modelled the bust, he de- 
scribed to me the death-cold luek, the inanimate 
eye of Napoleon, when he was lost in thought, 
while he was sitting to him, 
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cool Mount Albano. In the spring of the 
year, Thorwaldsen had modelled his Mars ; 
and during the summer, the statue of Adonis, 
One morning early we were most agreeably 
ised by a visit from our friend Canova. 
Being early, we went down to the romantic 
Villa Doria, and strolled through the shady 
roves. Canova stopped on a sudden, and 
said, ‘¢ Avete veduto quell’ ultima Statuetta del 
costro compatriota.” I replied, that I had 
been prevented by the heat. He answered, 
with much vivacity, ** Questa statua é belle 2 
nobile 2 piena di sentimento; il vostro amico 
daveére 2 un uomo divino /"’ He stopped short 
for a moment, and then added, in French, 
“Il est pourtant dommage que je ne sois plus 
ieune.” 
‘ Iwas so deeply affected, so delighted, at 
the ingenuousness of soul which these words 
(spoken with so much simplicity, and almost 
unconsciously,) manifested, that I felt tears 
come into my eyes, and could only press to 
my heart, without speaking, the arm which 
led me. There are sensations so delicate, so 
pure, that they will not bear being expressed 
in words—Canova perfectly understood me. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, June 5, 1823. 

Promenades a Sainte Pelagie, ou Manuel .a 
l'usuge des Hommes de Lettres, des Journalistes, 
detous ceux qui font des dettes, &c. &c. Such 
is the comprehensive title of a little volume 
in 18mo, now impatiently expected, Sainte 
Pelagie isa prison, in which are erowded 
pablicists who write too freely, participators, 
or accused peers in seditious conspira- 
cies ; spend thrifts, gamblers, swindlers, &c. 
&c, Judicious reflectious on prisons, lively 
sketches, and interesting anecdotes, pive'a 
real value to this small and popular work. 

“ There are,” says M. Gallois (an inearce- 
rated Liberal, its author,) ‘* at this moment at 
Sainte Pelagie, about two hundred prisoners 
for debt, of whom only about twenty are 
merehants or tradesmen. The others are com- 
posed as: under: one.general, four colonels, 
twelve officers, a considerable number of 
young men of family, men of letters, painters, 


* There is now in the prison a young Eng~ 
lish buck, whose title to the honour is having 
eaten too mary tarts and cakes. He ob- 
tained credit of a pretty patissizre. While he 
consumed her friandises, our fashionable dealt 
out his bons-bons to the marchande, The hus- 
band at length became jealous, made my gen- 
tleman sign a note for the amount of his 
petits patés, and thus debarrassed himself of 
his friand rival.” 

Since the Voyage to Brussels, &c. all the 
writings attributed to royal personages— 
the Journeys of George 11, to Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and the neighbour- 
hood, have been translated, and brought out 
here, with a biographical notice of His Majesty. 

M. Bonjour has sold the ms. of his comedy 
of the Two Cousins for 5000 francs. 

M. Draparnaud has produced for the second 
Théatre Frangais the tragedy of Maxime, or 
Rome Sacked, ‘This piece is taken from the 
History of the Bas Empire. Heraclins assassi- 
nates Valentinian, his emperor, and proclaims 
Maxime chief of the empire. Maxime is pas- 
sionately in love with Eudoxie, widow of 
Valentinian, and aspires to the hand of this 
princess. It is of the utmost importance to 
his success to conceal his participation in the 
murder of her husband; and as Heraclius 
has the secret in his power, he has. him in 
his turn assassinated. Heraclins, wounded, 
crawls just to the Empress, and exposes to 
her the horrid truth. Endoxie avenges her- 
self by delivering Rome to Genseric, chief of 
the Vandals. At the end of the piece, Rome 
is burnt, and Maxime, wounded, expires on 
the stage. The improbabilities and crimes of 
which the tragedy is made up, in spite, of 
many good aad beautiful verses, disgusted 
the public. é, , 

M. Lafitte, intending to retire from public 
commercial affairs, has avsigned to ‘euch of 
his clerks in the Bank an annaity in the pub- 
lic funds, equal to the amount of his salary. 

The School for Scandal is. to be given at 
Versailies, freely translated. The English, 
who are numerous in that town, will be much 
gratified ; and it is thought it may be the 
means of introducing that celebrated play on 
the French stage as a stock play. 





musicians, comedians, ecclesiastics, &c. &c. ; 
and not a few unhappy beings who have 
nothing, who expect nothing, and who never 
will give any thing to their creditors. It is, 
then, evident that the law of personal arrest 
and detention for debt is less useful to thie 
interests of commerce, than to those of usury, 
hatred, revenge, and libertinism. A few days 
ago. they removed from hence, in a dying 
state, an old officer, decorated, who had been 
confined for three years by a friend, with 
whom he had been intimate for twenty years, 
bat with whom he had had the misfortane to 
br! 239 This poor officer, the father of a 
ily, when near his end, was liberated, on 
the declaration of the surgeon, by his cruel 
friend; but only because the expense of his 
must have been defrayed by his creditor. 

“ Husbands and jealous lovers often send 
to Sainte Pelagie the objects of their fears 
or suspicions; mistresses also contrive to 
secure within its walls their lovers, and wives 
their husbands. It is not long since a belle 
» who wished to get rid of her hus- 

band, a bill of exchange with his sig- 
Rature on it, and which he could not pay. On 
this he was arrested and thrown into 
Sainte Pelagie, and there he remained as 
long as. the intrigue of his dear wife continued. 





BUONAPARTE’S FUNERAL CAR. 
Rotunda at Woolwich, 

WE are obliged ta a Correspondent for 
the following interesting particulars ; 
‘*T believe it is but little known that Buona- 
parte’s Fnneral Car is preserved in the Ro- 
tunda at Woolwich. It,consists of the lower 
part of his own carriage (the body being re- 
moved,) and a strong wooden frame sns- 
pended by the springs.. To keep the coffin 
from being shook, it was surrounded with 
battens, which mark exactly the spot where 
Napoleon lay. The whole is covered with 
black cloth. A canopy was extended over it, 
but the supporters alone remain. ... The Ro- 
tunda is well worth the inspection of the 
curious. Th roof is the same under which 
onr King, \ en Regent, received the Allied 
Sovereigns. It is now filled with numerous 
models, the inventions of Sir William Con- 
greve, and other celebrated characters. 
Arms, taken in various parts of the continent, 
hang round the walls; and here, beneath a 
suit of armour said to have been the Cheva- 
tier Bayard’s, may be seen the original Iron 
Mask. When persons go to see sights, they 
should believe. every. thing; but. I have my 
doubts respecting this latter article: how- 
ever, from its construction, it may have been 





worn’ by some state prisoner. The grounds 
around the Rotuuda aré beautifully romantic, 
and on exercise duys form a very interest- 
ing scene. It is a perfect school for young 
Artillerymen : Getting guns up precipices— 
mounting and dismounting them — running 
them them through rivers and firing on the 
opposite banks—indeed, while standing on 
the Pontoon bridge, the spectator may fancy 
himself transported into ‘ Fairie lond.’” 





THE DRAMA, ETC. 

Covent Garven.— On Saturday, Miss 
F. H. Kelly played Belvidera for the first 
time, to a crowded House, and for her own 
benefit ;—for her own benefit in every way, 
for the performance added a wreath to her 
histrignic laurels, and drew down the warm- 
est testimonies of applause. We do not 
think that, as a whole, the part stands so high 
as her Juliet ; but there were many passages 
of extraordinaty power, and -the concluding 
scene never was better acted, All that Miss K. 
has to acquire is a more skilful application 
of her talent in certain situations ; she has to 
stady climax rather than bursts’ of effect, 
followed ‘ee afterwards appears to be 
languid. ehope to see more of her than 
we have done this season ; and are sure that 
if Plays were generally performed as Venice 
Preserved was. on Saturday, there need be 
no complaint ef empty benches. C. Kemble 
and Macready were at the top of their bent, 
and both admirable. The Jaffier of the former 
is unequalled; and the Pierre of the letter is 
not.only altogether great, but displays many 
of the noblest touches of art. His holding 
up his chain to Jaffer would alone stamp the 
first-rate actor, eet we 





Warett.—These grand creatures (our con- 
stant favourites) are now inttheir prime. The 
Male has his paimy horns in fall branch, and 
is at once the noblest and most beautiful ani- 
mal of the deer kind that ever was ségn. The 
Female is again with young, and thus the pro- 
pagation of the species in this climate ‘in es- 
tablished as a fact in natural history. : We 
trust ere long to witness our parks adorned 
with them. The first native of our isle is now 
as high as the mother. . Its first horns are 
also shooting ; single branches about five or 
six inches long. 





VARIETIZS. 

Among works in the press, we hear of 
Ellen Gray, or the Maiden’s Curse, a 
by the late Dr. Archibald Macleod; Mr, 
Landseer’s Saban Researches, or Essays on 
the engraved Hieroglyphics. of Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Canaan ; and, A Visit to Spain 
in the latter part’ of 1822 and the first four 
mouths of 1823, by Mr. Michael Quin. 

We understand that Mr. Moore has re- 
sumed his Jong suspended task, The Life of 
Sheridan, and that this work may be expected 
to appear early in the ensuing winter. 

A historical Melo-drama, in two acts, is 
announced at Covent Garden. 

At a late Sitting of the French Academy, 
M. Fourier read the euloguim on Delambre ; 
M. Cuvier that oh Haiiy. Memoirs of Messrs. 
Magendie and Dapin were also read. 

On the 24th ult. the Linnean Society of 
Paris: celebrated its tweltth aunnal e 
nese in . tight of Romainville. 
weather way delightful ; several pleasin 
communications were read ; and the ee 
of a Deputy from the’L. Society of Upsal in 
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‘List oF works PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 

Sismondi’s View of the Literature of the South of 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
MAY, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE,— 
His MAJESTY having been evan ey A pleased 
under his Royal Sign Manual, to Faroe pro. 
bation of the Constitution and Re bigs rn ibis 
SOCTETY, recently submitted to his consi 
Notice is hereby iven that a GENERAL at 
of the FELLOWS of the SOCIETY will be holden at 
No. 4, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, on ’ 
poh the > dap of —— the Officers 
and on ot ef. important busines 
“By Order 0 rth e Pravisiobal Councit, 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Provisions! Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 


THE Gallery, with a selection of Pictirés 
by Bir Joshua Reynolds, and of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, ig Open Daily, from 
Ten’ in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Admission is. Catalogue Is. 
( By Order) JOH YOUNG, Keeper. 
The Subscribers to the Print frm Mr. West's Picture 
of * Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” 
who have not already received their Impressi ' 
receive them wpon payment of f e remainder of the 
Subseriptions, at the British Institation. 
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of the Greek Testament ; and other valenble nny Vein 
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talogues had at the Rooms. 
N EORGE the FOU nS Af 
executed Portrait of His present wage 
WIVELL, which bas been honoured with the 
fer F approtiation 0 of the Ra Royal Fepily, ie iush paplished 
Sams, t oral Subscription aca 
St James’s- Saabs. Tew Sitaram expression of 
lified admiration which his Portrait has received, as 
well on t of the y of its oe execu: 
tion, as from its faithful resemblance, has de ae 
by far the best that has yet appeared. 
sions, One Guinea. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ME. oo 9 pe, iti ioe of PAINT- Just published, Rart VI. of 8. Self-Delinsion, or igi de a ue. 
OW) hig 3a be opposite Wy Ooutnore & TOMBLESON’S Views pen i By the Author ‘of “ Maceuds 
vse st ey Tats ace te Catalogue 6d. of ANCIENT CASTLES in- ENGLAND and|° *° Pygih rem 
ER of June 15,| WALES; contrining, The Chapel in the White Tower, tures. on the General Strectnre of : 
ree TPHE EXAMIN! Ro o-morrow, June 15, | 7 ondon—Windsor "Basile—Plake I. Keep of Scarbo- nen Human. Body, and on the 4 bo Functions 
wilt contain’ a Notice, vith Extracts, of LORD rough Castle—Herstmonceux Castle—Groynd Plans of; of the Skin; delivered before the Col 
BYRON’S. forthcoming Poem of ** The Island, or! the Castles of ty Yh het i Cou Py with Histori- | geons of London, nc tie conreral B 
Christian and his Comrades.” cal Descriptions, by E. RAYLE > Jun. — The Bhevelier. f 8. roe OF LS. Berton — 
Work is handsomely Fated | in A; ‘al es! hot-pressed, | nary te the King, @ 0 as ie pf Anatomy en . 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Brie Pe. pas. ith on Engraving price 4s.; Royal ate 6s.; afew anpiks on Tae Pa- | gery to the College. In 1 vol. 8¥e 
A TIONS, Hi t Biographi- | Pe 8* Published by Longman & Co. Paternoster- 10. The Royal Navat betes an Al Yo. I, 
aa pen ot the NOVELS by the row ; ‘and sold by all Booksellers. Parts I. & U1. In 8vo. Containing Memoirs-of gil the 











Fing-Oiteers living at the comm ie of the pre- 
On wnt * WAVERLE with Criticisms. ge- ublished, L 
pal and particular, by the Rev. R. WARNER, Ree- POINTs of HUMO R, (Pieces partly ori- a ot lin coktataes’ athe irs of i the Saptainp 


tor of Great Chalfield, Wilts. ginal. partly selected,) Iustrated hy GEO. CRUIK- | and Commanders, will appear shortly. 
Printed for: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. SHAN ‘K, with numerous Plates and Wood Cuts, done 11. The History of. the Anclo Bayent, rem 


Twise's Verbal Indie to Ghahebters. in his best manner.—In Royal 8vo. 8s. ; Co jes, with their first appearance in Europe td tie ba 
ng 
‘on, in 








ABEW vemainie ies of MR. TWISS'S ihe Secs. Plates. and Wood-cuts on In ia Paper, nasty in England ; com prisinx the 
pe medal, rom thé earliest tte the ¥. 
TOPEAGE, court . Faeyr ay & Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for the| sharon Tarnet, af Fourth bys thick ha 


Death of our Saviour. By Robert Southwell. Beau- | lumes, 8vo. corrected and im roved, with » Ma 
had-of Mr. Fgerton, Military Library, Whitelrall. tifully printed in 2 vols. Royal 16mo. with a Life and : ui “ 


jee Five Guineas. 12, The Jamaica Planter's Guide, or a 
Per this Work 750 ¢ Copies were printed; 542 were de- Portrait:of the Author, price Gs. System for Planting and Managing a Sugar Estate, or 
stroyed by fire on Mr. Bensley’s premises. Published by C. Baldwyn, Newgate-street; and/ other Plantations in that Istand, and throughout the 

uaraday, June 19th, will be published, in 1 vol. R. Triphook, Old — street. British West Indies in general.  Mlustrated with inte- - 
On Thursday, June iy Be Wipes in 1 vo J resting Anecdotes. By Thomas Roughley, nearly Twenty 
91.2 din} i th ust ow by R. Ackermann, 10! , Strand, , 
dor} aac BOs. oF the teed pepers hg HINTS on OR AMENTAL GARDEN- Yous a Sugar Planter in Jamaica, “In 1 vol. 8vo. 
£ SOCIAL DAY; a Poem, in Four ING ; consisting of Twenty-eight coloured De-| ' 13, The Minor Poems of Bas Sonthey, 
Cantos: By PETER COXE. Tijustrated by signs for Garden Besldings, useful ond dnovention; a Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. New Edit, 3 vols, 12m 
$2 Engrayings, after Designs by the most eminent Thee a y Observations on the Principles one 14. Essays on Hypechamiris 3, and ther 
Artists. aid Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Fone! Hen Ravel Heprovement, jnipespenene rie ore Nervous Alfections. By John tai cid *D. In bro. 
Old Bopd-stree v< A new Edition, considerably enlarged 
ORTH, Architect to the King of Wirtemberg, and 
MHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GAR- Nether of “ Rural Residences,” to which this Work 15. Patience, a Tale. y Mrs. Hoffiand ; 
T se teu te fat -Y of Mit. ABBOTT. on fptms a Second Part. Imperial 8y0. prige V2 Ils. Gd. | Author of Tales of the Manor; ‘Tahegeity, a Tale ; Son 
Thnrsilay, 19th June 1823, will be acted the Opera of gic, A iy 8, tralsinieg fapeicere: meray ing of a Genius, &e. In d2mo. 
THE SLAVE. Gambia (the Slave,) Mr. Macready ; mans, Wind Ue stale seta! ing Tab ) a Tene 16. A System of Universal Gegeraphy. By 
a, Miss M. Tree.—With an Interlude called | g- Dem ‘iio. | if.bo' d. price 2 ete Pe fs ¥. Malte Bran, Editor of the Annales yages, & 
SONATION ; ond the FOREST of BONDY, of |" UEMY Me. Dall-hound, price olvine the Fourth, in 8va, 
& G of MONTAKGIS. Also, the First Volume of the Le Series of 17. An Easy and Concise. Introduction to 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Abbott, 14, Holborn-court,| Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, &c. illas-| Lemarck’s Arrangement of the b genes of Shells. | By 

Gray’s Inn ; and of Mr. Brandpu. at the Box-Office. trated with Thirty-two coloured og Sx. plain aT arles Dubois, F.L.S, In 1 vol. small 8vo, 
i} containing, among the usual variety o 

‘ oO D <_| saprings 2 a0 18. Historical Notices of Two Characters 
Deere DeeM or MAS. W WEST. ‘io Taioy, | easeeereveurint puter, the commence. of] in Peveil atte Pen. Neaty punted Pest Bor 
ei esther it Vane | eet nes potee: ne at Fines | a Babette, Began Be, Geoene 
SERV D. Duke of es ce or Thompson ; Priuli,| view of Musical Publications,.&e.; price 24s. —Orders peel he rege Se hevsene arc rae ‘as Lave 
Mr, Powells Bedamar, Mr. Mercer; JAFF!ER, Mr. | are received by the Publisher, Strand, on, or by Been translated into ‘Bogtish. °F meat the on hed 
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KEAN (bein paiively id A$ | Appearance in that any, respectable Bookseller. —S8ubscri having im- ominions ; ipclading also 
Sti okee mr tse "etre Urhia,caasiealdtcncaceere tren P| Ses Loy ten cage eet ie 
Theodore, Mr. Covenes; me 8 Mr. Randall; Mez- *y eRe on Boters, My Ph Me shen: Roce: 
zana, Mr. E. Crooke ; Captain of the Guard, Mr. ‘Pous- . ; 20. Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 
las ; Officer,» Mrv Head. Belvedera, Mrs. W. West. Aneédotes of the Court of Rig | the Second, da be 
After whieh, a coowkie ENTERTAIN MENTS. IN THE PRESS. Edition In’ in crore. vet Reares. r AN 
MISS 8 and other dist h ition. In 2 vols. Sys. a genuine Portr: 
iareia MIRE Theatre will hey Someass inguished| Tp. following Works will be publislied in the course | never betire engraved. . ’ 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had of} 9% Juve, by Tongman, Hurst, Bees, Orme, and) gt. ‘The Christian armed/againot tnadetity. 
be 7 W. West, 24, coem -street, Covent Garden ; rmon, Sees teog lea RESI By the Author of Body and Soul. In bvol. 
r. Power, Music Seller, 24, Strand ; and of Mr. BSERV. made during a - 22. A Series of Picta ue V “ 
Spring, ame Box-Office of the Theatre. O DENCE in the TARENTAISE is Sees Parts | purgh, engreved in the beat lige ere af Rain J 
, “ye, KEAN AND MR. YOUNG. of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, se in Swit- Lizars. With a Succinct His orig ¢espuat af Edin- 
ly i with the + for no- | Zetland and Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, and .. Th Royal 4to, Part t be completed in 
velty, have po ho bee} the highly reputed Tragedy of 1822; with Remarks on the present State of Societys} 1 7 Beukaty Pasts, each containing Three Three Pinipa. ; 
a aye THA, as being peculiarly adapted jor the Manness, Belisin, ey be limate, &e. By Ro- A f ical PI 
of theit united powers. Messrs. COOPER | 2ett Bakewell I, Esq. In 2 vols, 8vo. illustrated with FR. - Sys tem of Anatomica ates, with 
tone IGHT, in being allowed the first representa- Plates, &c. & . ‘ * iio ire! aver raee- nd Jahn Ljeare, beat &. 
tion wf this popular production for their Benefit, most| 2» The English Flora. By Sir J. E, Smith, | Fellow e Reya uA en ey enns, oo yori 
Tespectfully announce to their Patrons that every aration. of + Chastree rte &e. pA Fa hve _ felis Late. Pp oy ye E Sere Re sd 
attention will be afforded tl by the Establish t, | So much has been done in Botuny since the ication 
in’scenery, dresses, and dbestatier “8, in elder ter ane of this aatnets F ro se we ne Bagi Hote | by the Bours ; containing tithe hhighly-f gravings 
am at to the devel t of talent, especially with regard to natur nities ; and he has ' 
ieebvha continnstinn of Pub ie censidersbent “ fees ou goats past found se much ta correct, in the cha- "94. Original Institutions oF ante Pine cely 
AHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE —|tecters and synonyms of British Eioets, that this will be | Orders of Collars. By Sir Wi Soaser| ' 
Tea the Benefit of MR. COOPER & MK. KNIGHT. entirely an original ‘Work. The Janguage alse is at-| cipal King at Arms evty ff bag ‘or James the 
Wednesday next. June 18. His Majesty’s Servant, (tempted to be rednced to a correct standard. The| First; from‘an original MS. Advocates’ 
bs rioved ahs acted these Three Yeurs het edy | Genera are reformed, and the Species detined, from prac- | never before published. With eight Engravings, Ld 
pet : Schon, a Potala ‘Mat he ate tical observation; and it is hoped the expectations of Fiee-sisnlles of the rigiogt ? ngs, Y staanaaad 
Kean; Guiseard, Primes at Al lia, Mr. Young; Michael British. Botanists will not be disappointed. loared and é¢mblazoned sures 
, Mr. ithe, Mrs. W. Westin the| 8. Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in| 25. The History of Wells Cathedral, ‘and 
bs od oe Brenig, 0 here is he Ci, 5 pane | New Zeaient. By Captuin A. Cruise, of the 84th Re- Apviaaiaians iesiesred aN ene yr b Le 
3 et Kitty | giment. In &vo. ceux from: Drawings by sce he eed 
hes a ae al 4 Oy bon tele 3 4. The Three Perils of Women. By James | the Eighth pane of Mr. Britons Ci Cathedral ‘Autiquit 
the Play the Playhouse’ and hs Friends, 3. by Mr. 4t) Hoge. Author of the “ Three Perils of Man,” &c.| 8 of Th he ; f Henry Kirk Whi . 
Knight. & ongs by Miss Povey; Mrs. Davison, Mr. Har. In J vols, }2mo, 26, ri ager csngtiotintcoat A e White, of 
ley, and a new Kecitation and Song, called “ Peeping| 5. A Seompostical Essa mf on the Super- | Nottingham, late o : cot aoridy we 
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